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Speaking'  Time;    10  minutes. 

Dairy  Interview  No.  46:  LEGUIvIES  FOR  MILK  PRODUCTIOIT 

AMOUNCEMEIJT;    At  this  time  Your  Farm  Reporter  at  Washington  is  with  us 
again  to  present  his  weekly  report  to  dairymen.    He  brings  you  today  the 
results  of  his  interview  vdth  Mr.  J,  B.  Shepherd,  of  the  Bureau  of  Dairy 
Industry,    In  the  next  10  minutes  he'll  tell  you  what  he  learned  ahout 
legume  hays  and  the  part  they  play  in  milk  production.    All  right,  Mr. 
Reporter,  toll  us. ...... 

First  of  all,  I»d  like  to  say  a  fow  words  ahout  a  man  named  Columella. 

Columella  was  an  early  Roman  agricultural  writer,  who  lived  and  wrote  about 

2,000  years  ago.     In  one  of  his  writings  he  made  this  statement;    "The  best 
forage  plants  are  alfalfa,  fenugreek,  and  vetches." 

And  then  Columella  went  on  to  recommend  alfalfa  particularly.  "Alfalfa 
may  be  placed  in  the  foremost  ranks  of  such  plants,"  he  declared.  "For, 
when  once  sown  it  lasts  10  years,  fattens  lean  cattle,  and  has  a  salutary 
action  on  sick  cattle." 

I'll  confess  I  was  a  little  surprised  to  learn  that  the  feeding 
qualities  of  alfalfa  were  recognized  way  back  in  the  palmy  days  of  the 
Roman  Snpire.    But  the  fact  is  that  legumes  are  among  the  oldest  plants 
known  to  mankind.     In  the  light  of  history,  perhaps  the  really  surprising 
thing  is  that  Y/e  don't  grow  more  legumes  in  modem  times  than  we  do. 

Columella  had  the  right  idea  nearly  2,000  years  ago.    And  since  that 
time  this  idea  has  been  confinjiGd  and  re-confirmed  by  centuries  of  experience 
and  experiments    And  yet  it  is  a  fact,  in  this  enlightened  day  and  age,  that 
only  about  41  per  cent  of  the  hay  gro7/n  in  the  United  States  is  legume 
hay.    In  the  North  Central  and  North  Atlantic  states — -v/hich  contain  two- 
thirds  of  all  our  dairy  cows  farmers  grow  2  tons  of  non-legume  hay  to  1 

ton  of  legTjrne  hay. 

A  modern  Columella  might  put  the  case  something  like  this,  from  the 
dairy  standpoint.    He  mi^t  point  out  that  roughage  feeds  are  the  basic, 
part  of  the  dairy  cow's  ration.    That  the  dairy  cow's  digestive  system  is  a 
machine  especially  adapted  for  handling  roughage.    Then  he  would  go  on  to  say 
that  young  tender  pasture  grasses  and  clovers,  in  summer,  and  well-cured 
leafy  legume  hay  in  winter,  are  the  best  among  these  roughage  feeds.  These 
will  come  nearer  providing  a  balanced  ration  for  dairy  cows  in  milk  than  any 
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other  roUr'^^hages  available. 

Our  modern  col^umella  wo\ild  mention  alfalfa  particularly,  just  as  his 
namesalcG  did  2,000  years  ago.    Alfalfa  is  the  most  popular  legume  and  the 
standard  "by  which  other  legume  hays  are  judged.    If  you  live  in  a  section 
adapted  to  the  growing  of  alfalfa,  this  is  your  "best  bet. 

Hov/ever,  most  legumes  suitable  for  hay-making  provide  satisfactory 
feed  for  dairy  cows.    Be  guided  by  the  kind  and  variety  best  adapted  to 
your  section.    The  important  things  about  the  hay  itself  is  that  it  is  well 
cured;  that  it  be  not  too  steramy;  and  that  it  retain  most  of  its  color  and 
its  leaves. 

Mr.  Siopherd  told  me  that  a  good  quality  of  fine- stemmed  soy  bean  hay 
is  equal  to  alfalfa  hay  for  milk  and  butterfat  production,    Tne  same  is  true 
of  Lespcdeza  and  cow  peas.    The  clovers  ~  red,  crimson  and  alsike  are  also 
good,  but  they  aren't  quite  equal  to  alfalfa  in  feeding  value.  Bi-annual 
sweet  clovor  makes  a  good  hay  the  first  year,  but  the  second  year's  growth 
is  coarser  stemmed  and  ho.rd  to  cure  into  a  good  quality  hay, 

Uow  suppose,  I  said  to  Mr,  Shepherd,  that  legumes  do  not  grow  naturally 
on  my  fan:!.    Suppose  it  is  hard  to  get  a  stand;  and  suppose  the  crop  doesn't 
do  well  unless  I  go  to  the  expense  of  fertilizing  the  soil  and  inoculating 
the  seed.    Perhaps  my  soil  is  acid  too-— and  some  legumes  require  a  sweet  soil. 
Thus  I  would  have  to  lime  my  soil  also, 

IJow  what  I  want  to  know  is,  I  told  hiiTi,  just  why  are  legumes  better 

feed  for  dairy  cows  than  timothy  hay,  red  top  hay,  and  corn  fodder  and 

are  they  enough  better  to  pay  for  the  additional  expense  necessary  to  grow 
them? 

"Pirst  of  all,"  replied  Mr.  Shepherd,  "let  me  say  empliatically  that 
it  will  pay.    That  is,  the  advantages  of  legumes  as  a  food  and  in  the  crop 
rotation  will  usually  more  than  offset  any  additional  trouble  or  expense  of 
growing  the  crop. 

And  this  is  why,  as  Mr,  Siepherd  outlined  the  reason  to  me. 

The  dairy  cow  requires  certain  constituents  in  her  feed.    They  are 
carbohydrates,  fats,  protein,  minerals,  and  vitamins.    Of  these  five  con- 
stituents protein  and  the  two  minerals,  calcium  or  lime  and  phosphorus, 
are  the  most  important  from  a  feeding  standpoint,  as  thoy  are  the  ones  wiiich 
are  most  apt  to  bo  deficient.    If  cither  protein,  calcium,  or  phosphorus  is 
lacking,  m.ilk  production  will  drop. 

Legume  hays  of  good  quality  are  high  in  protein  and  calcium.  They 
are  the  best  source  of  calcium,  and  if  they  are  home-grown,  they  are  usually 
the  cheapest  sources  of  protein. 

On  the  other  hand,  non-leguminous  roughages  are  low  in  both  protein 
and  calcium.    Here  are  some  figures  on  the  pounds  of  digestible  protein  in 
each  100  pounds  of  feed;    CoT/-pea  haj^,  13,1  pcjinds;  soy-bean  hay,  11,7 
pounds;  alfalfa  hay,  10.9  pounds;  crimson  clover,  9i6  pounds.    And  now  for 
the  non-lGgumeso    Red  top  hay,  4.6  pounds; ;  we  stern  prairie  hay,  4  pounds; 
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and  timothy  hay,  3  pounds.    Quite  a  difforonco.    Those  figures  show  that 
on  an  average  the  legume  hays  contain  about  3  times  as  much  digestible 
protein  as  non-leguminous  roughages. 

But  the  difference  in  calcium,  or  lime,  content,  is  even  more  striking. 
Alfalfa  hay,  on  the  average,  contains  19-|-  pounds  of  lime  per  1000  pounds  of 
feed;  red  clover  hay,  16  pounds;  cow  pea  hay  more  than  25  pounds;  and  soy- 
bean hay  more  than  17  pounds.    In  contrast,  the  average  for  timothy  hay  is 

only  2,5  poijnds;  bluegrass  hay  4,3  pounds;  and  sorghun  fodder  3/9  pounds  

indicating  that  legume  hays  contain  from  4  to  10  times  as  much  lime  as  non- 
leguminous  roughages, 

Por  the  year  1927  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  reports  that 
the  average  yield  of  alfalfa  hay  per  acre  was  2,79  tons;  clover,  1.75 
tons;  and  timothy  1,63  tons.    Mr.  J,  R,  Dawson,  an  associate  of  Mr.  Shepherd* s 
in  the  Bureau  of  Dairy  Industry,  has  taken  these  figui-es  as  a  basis  for 
computing  the  feeding  value  per  acre.    And  here  is  what  he  finds:    An  average 
acre  of  alfalfa  produced  almost  7  times  as  much  digestible  protein;  over  twice 
as  much  total  digestible  nutrients;  and  15  times  as  much  lime  as  v-ras  pro- 
duced by  an  average  acre  of  timothy.    Comparing  clover  and  timothy,  he  found 
that  an  average  acre  of  clover  produced  three  times  as  much  digestible 
protein  and  nearly  8  times  as  much  lime. 

Tliese  figures  show  the  superiority  of  legune  hays  in  feeding  values. 
This  superiority  is  reflected  in  actual  feeding  trials  and  in  the  records  of 
dairy  herd- improvement  associations.    Dr,  J.  C.  McDowell,  who  is  in  charge 
of  Dairy  Herd- Improvement  work  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  has  made 
a  study  of  this  question.    The  study  reveals  a  relation  between  production 
and  the  kind  of  roughage  consumed,  for  28,000  cows  in  the  herds  of  dairy 
herd- improvement  association  members. 

Cows  fed  legume  hay,  grain,  and  pasture  produced  an  average  of  299 
pounds  of  butt erf at  per  year. 

Cows  fed  mixed  legume  and  non-legume  hay,  along  with  grain  and  pasture, 
produced  279  pounds* 

And  cows  fed  no n- legume  hay,  grain  and  pasture,  produced  an  average 
of  only  229  pounds  a  year, 

Mr.  Shepherd  explained  that  a  certain  percentage  of  these  increases 
may  be  due  and  no  doubt  is  due,  to  other  causes.    But,  he  said,  much  of  the 
difference  is  directly  due  to  the  feeds,— and  thus  indicates  the  value  of 
legume  hays  as  compared  to  mixed  hay  and  non-legume  hay  in  producing  actual 
results. 

Phosphorus  does  not  come  into  the  picture,  becaus'e  it  is  not  found  in 
large  quantities  in  any  kind  of  hay.    Phosphorus  is  found  mainly  in  such 
feeds  as  v/heat  bran,  cottonseed  meal,  and  linseed  meal. 

Neither  calcium  nor  phosphorus  can  be  very  satisfactorily  supplied 
in  inorganic  mineral  form — -  like  salt  and  iodine  ,  Mr,  Shepherd  said. 
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They  aro  not  as  digestible  in  that  form  as  they  arc  in  the  feeds  which  the 
cows  consvtmei 

How  just  ar'word  ahout  another  side  of  the  picture.    Legumes  are  very 
valuable  in  the  crop  rotation,  as  you  know,  "because  they  have  the  power  of 
gathering  nitrogen  from  the  air  and  storing  it  in  their  roots.    Thus  tr.is 
nitrogen  "becomes  available  for  the  crops  which  follow.    Considering  t'liat  a 
fertile  soil  is  necessary  to  produse  a  large  yield  of  any  crop,  the  extra 
trouble  and  expense  involved  in  growing  legumes  may  not  be  as  great  as  you 
may  have  thought*    This  is  especially  true  of  alfalfa.    Alfalfa  is  now  being 
profitably  grown  in  many  sections  where  it  is  necessary  to  lime  the  soil 
heavily  in  order  to  grow  it  successfully, 

aMOmrCMFi^iT;    Your  Farm  Reporter  at  Washington  asks  me  to  tell  you  about 
two  bulletins  v/hich  may  interest  you.    One  is  called  "Legume  Hays  for  Milk 
Production,"  Farmers*  Bulletin  No,  157 3-F,    The  other  is  the  now  bulletin 
on  "Feeding  Dairy  Cows,"  Fanners*  Bulletin  No,  1626-F.    Address  your  re- 
quests for  these  publications  to  Sta.tion   or  to  the  Department  of 

Agriculture  in  Washington. 
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Monday,  '^g^p^fe  4',  l^Q^ 


ITOT  FOR  PUBLICATION 
Speaking  Time:    10  Minutes.  All  Regions. 

DOGS  m  THE  LIVESTOCK  INDUSTRY 

OPENIITG  AMOUMCEMSHT:    Every  Monday  Yoiir  Washington  Earm  Reporter  broadcasts 

a  livestock  program  over  Station  These  programs  are  the  result  of 

personal  interviews  the  Reporter  has  with  specialists  in  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture.     Tlie  subject  for"  today  is,  DOGS  VERSUS  THE  LIVESTOCK 
INDUSTRY.    All  right,  Mr.  Reporter. 

— OOoOO— 

This  is  the  season  of  the  year  often  spoken  of  as  "dog  days."    Of  course, 
it  may  not  he  "dog  days"  according  to  YOUR  calendar.    However,  all  days  are 
dog  days  if  you  own  or  possess  a  dog. 

There  are  two  hig  classes  of  dogs  good  dogs  and  had  dogs.  Good 

dogs  generally  stay  at  home,  help  their  masters,  often  play  with  the  children, 
and  usually  behave  themselves  in  a  respectable  way.     Such  dogs  are  valuable, 
especially  to  livestock  producers  and  general  farmers,  and  are  entitled  to 
the  respect  and  protection  afforded  such  animals. 

Bad  dogs  are  just   bad.     They  commit  all  kinds  of  dog  crimes  including 

the  killing  of  thousands  of  sheep  every  year.     These  bad  dogs  are  expensive 
trouble  makers,  and  as  such  are  not  entitled  to  the  mercy  of  any  court.  Tlie 
place  for  the  bad  dog  is  at  the  "river's  end"  wherever  that  happens  to  be. 

I  have  just  had  an  interesting  dog  talk  with  Mr.  D.  A.  Spencer,  in 
charge  of  sheep  investigations  for  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 
Mr.  Spencer  is  from  Michigan  which  is  reported  to  have  one  of  the  best  State 
dog  laws  in  the  v;hole  country.    Being  a  swift  talker  it  didn't  tatie  him  long 
to  give  me  a  good  picture  of  the  dog's  place  in  the  livestock  industries. 

"To  begin  with,"  he  said,  "A  good,  well  trained  dog  can  be  worth  a  great 
deal  to  livestock  producers,  especially  to  stockrae.n  in  the  big  range  areas." 

"Wiat  livestock  producer  gets  the  most  benefit  from  a  dog?"     I  asked. 

"Well,  that  depends,"  he  said.     "I  suppose  sheep  raisers  use  dogs  more 
generally  than  any  other  class  of  stockmen,  but  cattle  raisers,  hog  raisers, 
'and  even  chicken  raisers  use  dogs  and  often  value  their  services  very  highly." 

"Who  trains  these  livestock  dogs?"    was  my  next  question. 
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"The  old  dogs,"  he  replied.    "It  is  a  comr.ion  sight  on  a  western  ranch 
to  see  several  young  dogs  working  with  two  or  three  old  dogs  which  teach  them 
how  to  do  the  Job.    Of  course,  you  understand  that  the  shepherd  or  the  stockman 
helps  in  this  training  also,  hut  most  of  the  training  is  done  by  the  old  dogs-" 

"How  Mr.  Spencer,"  I  said,  "TJvhat  breed  of  dogs  is  most  popular  in  the 
livestock  world?" 

"Lookout,"  he  said,  "you  are  fixing  to  get  me  into  trouble.    Tlie  minute 
I  say  one  breed  is  best  for  livestock  p-orposes,  a  thousand  people  are  going  to 
write  in  and  tell  me  why  they  believe  another  breed  is  best.    Let  me  answer 
that  question  by  saying  that  different  dogs  are  suited  for  different  purposes. 
A  truck  is  used  for  heavy  loads,  and  an  automobile  for  carrying  passengers,  but 
they  are  both  classed  as  motor  vehicles.    A  bird  dog  is  used  to  bring  joy  to 
the  hearts  of  sportsmen  during  the  bird  season,  collies  are  used  to  keep  the 
sheep  in  the  straight  and  narrow  path,  and  the  old  hound  dog  with  his  musical 
bellow  is  used  to  chase  Brother  Fox  across  the  hill?  and  valleys,  but  they  are 
all  classed  as  dogs. 

"Mr.  Speelman,  who  helped  to  write  Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  1491--F,  called 
'mEEDS  OF  DOGS,"  thinks  that' the  collie  dog  and  doga  of  the  collie  type  rank 
first  in  number  in  the  livestock  field.    That  may  be  due  in  part  to  the  fact  th 
collies  are  used  so  much  in  herding  sheep.    However,  collies  can  be  trained  to 
be  of  great  value  to  all  kind  of  livestock  producers." 

Personally  I'm  very  fond  of  collies,  and  a  beautiful  fellow  guarded  my 
little  boy  in  a  masterful  way  until  he  was  big  enough  to  take  care  of  himself, 
but  I  thought  I  had  better  get  some  seconds  and  thirds,  so  I  said,  "TThat  dog 
takes  second  place  in  the  livestock  field?" 

Mr .  Spencer  who  works  in  one  of  the  temporary  buildings  put  up  during 
the  World  War  rose  up  and  said,  "Hey,  J/Ir.  Speelmaji,  what  dog  comes  second  in 
the  livestock  world?" 

Mr.  Speelman  who  works  just  across  a  partition  from  Mr.  S'pencer  said, 
"German  Shepherd  Dogs  are  generally  given  second  place  and.  Old  English  Sheep 
Dogs  are  usually  placed  third." 

I  might  add  that  the  German  Shepherd  Dog  is  what  we  comiTionly  call  the 
German  Police  Dog,    and  of  course  you  know  where  it  hails  from.      The  Collie 
is  one  of  the  oldest  known  breed  of  dogs,  and  one  of  the  first  to  bs  domes- 
ticated.    It's  not  known  how  old  this  breed  is  or  just  v;here  it  really  orig- 
inated.   The  same  thing  is  true  of  the  Old  English  Sheep  Dog." 

It  isn't  necessary  for  me  to  recite  interesting  dog  stories.    You  people 
know  of  many  already,  and  you  know  that  good  dogs  can  be  trained  to  do  many 
jobs -and  do  them  well,  that  good  dogs  have  a  place  on  thousands  of  farms  in 
this  country,  and  that  they  act  as  playmates  for  thousands  of  children  every 
day. 

The  virtues  of  a  good  dog  outrank  its  little  faults,  but  not  all  dogs 
axe  good;  therefore,  it  becomes  necessary  for  us  to  say  something  about  the 
bad  dog. 
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Mr.  SpencBr  said  that  good  dogs  have  "been  known  to  hecome  "bad  dogs  "by 
associating  with  'had.  dogs-    A  respectable  dog  goes  with  a  sheep-killing  dog 
just  one  night,  and  he  is  apt  to  \b  rained  for  life.     Tlierefore,  it's  up  to 
dog  owners  to  see  that  their  dogs  keep  good  company. 

There  is  a  responsibility  attached  to  the  owning  of  a  dog,  and  every 
dog  owner,  whether  he  lives  on  a  10,000  acre  ranch  in  Texas  or  on  the  35th 
floor  of  a  New  York  apartment  ought  to  check  on  his  dog's  company  now  and  then 
to  make  sure  he*s  not  forming  acquaintances  in  the  dogs'  "underworld." 

I  would  like  to  add  here  that  a  dog  is  an  animal  that  by  nature  likes 
plenty  of  room  and  exercise,  and  that  its  true  place  is  out  in  the  open.  I 
make  this  statement  with  the  full  knowledge  that  thousands  of  dogs  are  kept 
in  the  city  and  help  bring  joy  and  happiness  to  the  hearts  of  untold  multitudes. 

Now,  what  are  we  going  to  do  with  the  bad  dog? 

Well,  Mr.  Spencer  has  done  well  by  us,  so  let's  go  back  to  him  with  this 
question. 

"■There  is  no  Federal  dog  law,"  says  Mr.  Spencer.     "The  matter  of  con- 
trolling dogs  is  a  State  and  local  matter.    A  person  is  morally  responsible 
for  the  damages  his  or  her  dog  may  do.    President  Hoorer,^  .dog  tore  a  little 
girls  dress  this  spring  while  the  girl  was  playii^  with  him  as  she  was  going 
through  the  White  House.    Mrs-  Hoover,  on  hearirg  of  the  incident,  sent  for  the 
little  girl,  made  her  take  a  new  dress,  and  both  the  President  and  the  First 
Lady  wrote  their  najnes  in  the  little  girl's  autograph  album." 

Uow  folks,  if  all  the  dog  owners  in  this  land  of  the  Free  and  Home  of 
the  Brave,  took  the  responsibilities  of  dog cimer ship    as  seriously,  it  would 
solve  the  dog  problem,  put  an  end  to  the  sheep-killing  dog,  restore  many 
shepherds  who  have  been  forced  out  of  the  sheep  industry  by  bad  dogs,  and  go  a 
long  way  towards  wiping  out  that  terror    we  call  "mad  dogs." 

Mr.  Spencer  closed  the  interview  by  saying,  "If  a  person  is  oziiy  able 
to  support  one  dog,  he  ought  not  to  have  8  or  10  loafing  around  the  place  and 
taking  up  bad  habits  by  stealing  their  living  from  other  places."    Mr.  Spencer 
loves  dogs,  and  believes  in  dogs,  but  he  believes  in  takii^  care  of  them  and 
knowing  that  they  are  on  the  right  road, 

A  good  dog  is  an  asset  to  the  livestock  producer,  and  a  little  attention 
on  the  part  of  the  owner  will  make  him  worth  still  more.     Do  you    have  a  dog? 
If  so  do  you  take  care  of  it,  and  look  after  it?      If  not,  why? 

You  can  got  a  iot  of  good -dog  inf crsi;\tiQn  by  nsklu,^  for 

■    '    Farmers'  Balle tin  No .1491-F,  called— " BREEDS  OF  DOGS",  and 
Farmers'  Bulletin  Nol268-F,  called  "  SHEEP-KILL  INC-  DOGS"  . 

You  may  have  free  copies  of  these  two  pu'dications  ly  addressing  this 
station. 

— -ooOoo— 

CLOSING  ANNOUNCEMENT:     You  have  just  listened  to  one  of  the  regular  Farm^ Re- 
porter prograjns  broadcast  from  Station  Write  this  station  for  copies  of 

the  publications  mentioned  in  this  talk. 


itF  AGRSCULTURE- 


-'^■''^    ^  ^      YOUR  FAM  HBPQRM  AT  WASHIUGTOIT 


ITQT  rOR  HIBLICATIOU 


■Speaking  Time:    10  minutes 

Poultry  Interview  No.  47?    'ZBLLIITG;  THE  WOELD  ABOUT  AMERICAN  POULTRY 

ABTOUNCEMENT;    Last  week  poultry  experts  from  SI  nations  were  congregated  in 
London  for  the  fourth  World's  Poultry  Congress.    At  this  congress  the  delegates 
from  the  United  States  told  the  rest  of  the  v/orld  about  the  American  poultry 
industry.    And  now  Your  Farm  Reporter  at  Washington,  a  representative  of 

Station   at  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agruculture,  is  going  to  relay  some 

of  these  facts  and  figures  and  sidelights  that  were  presented  at  London.  How 
would  YOU  tell  the  world  about  American  poultry,  Mr.  Reporter? 


If  you  want  to  get  the  lowdown  on  the  poultry  industry  in  all  its 
parts  and  all  its  variations,  the  United  States  is  your  "best  laboratory. 

You'll  find  more  than  one-third  of  the  entire  poultry  population 
of  the  world  right  here  in  the  U.  S.  A. 

You'll  find  poultry  produced  in  almost  every  conceivable  way. 
You'll  find  the  latest  innovations  in  marketing,  both  poultry  and  eggs. 
Five  fowls  are  raised  each  year  for  every  person  in  the  country;  and  there 
are  very  few  farms  which  do  not  have  a  poultry  flock.    There  are,  for  example, 
more  than  6  million  separate  flocks  of  poultry  in  the  United  States,  and 
nearly  five  and  one-half  million  of  these  are  on  farms. 

When  you  study  the  poultry  industry  of  the  United  States  you  are 
studying  an  industry  that  is  in  the  big-business,  billion-dollar  class. 
The  poultry  industry  is  one  of  our  biggest  businesses.    It  turns  out  more 
than  2-1/2  billion  eggs  and  more  than  I/2  billion  chicks  annually,  and  in 
1928  its. products  were  valued  at  nearly  1  "billion,  200  million  dollars 
which  was  practically  one-tenth  the  value  of  all  agricultural  produce  for 
that  year.    Only  four  farm  products  - —  corn,  milk,  swine  and  cotton  — — 
exceeded  poultry  products  in  value. 

And  last— but  by  no  means  least  you  will  find  on  the  dinner 

tables  of  this  country  two  dishes  that  are  typically  American—roast  turkey 
and  fried  chicken.    You  might  be  interested  to  know  that  this  is  one  of  the 
things  the  American  poultrymen  told  the  world  at  London.    They  took  along 
printed  information  on  the  best  ways  of  preparing  roast  turkey  and  f ?iod 
chicken,  with  all  the  trimmings. 


If  you're  interested  in  poultry-raising — 


see  America  first. 


R-URP  -  2  ^  &/5/3O 

Now,  1  dohH  mesiii  to  say  that  jjjg.  danH  l^arti  things  aT56ut  pdtiltry 
raising  from  the  other  60  countries '  represented  at  this  congress—-  "because 
we  undouhtedly  can*    But  1*11  have  more  to  say  ahout  that  later.    TOien  our 
friend  Mr.  A.  R.  Lee  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  returns  from  the 
Congress,  I*m  going  to  interview  him  and  lUl  tell  you  more  about  what  actu- 
ally happened.    But  today  we^re  seeing  America  first,  and  so  let's  go  on 
with  the  story  of  what  the  world  can  learn  from  u^. 

First,  let's  take  a  "brief  look  at  our  history.    Our  modern  "billion- 
dollar  industry,  as  anybody  could  guess,  developed  from  a  very  small  "beginning. 
It  "began,  in  fact,  with  the  pioneer,  settlers,  who  "brought  fowls  to  North 
Merican  shores  for  the  first  time.    Along  in  the  early  part  of  the  19th 
century  farm  production  of  poultry  and  eggs  "began  to  "be  an  important  source 
of  food  supply  for  cities.    And  it  has  been  now  for  more  than  100  years. 
Commercial  poultry  farming  comes  into  the  picture  at  a  relatively  recent  date. 
Commercial  developments  of  plants  devoted  to  poultry-raising  alone  began  about 
1870.    In  1873  the  first  standards  for  poultry  were  developed,  and  the  follow- 
ing year  the  first  Standard  of  Perfection  was  printed.    Another  date  to 
remember  is  1890.    Because  it  was  around  that  time  that  the  incubator  came 
into  popular  use,  and  thus  began  the  development  of  artificial  hatching  on  a 
large  scale. 

Probably  some  of  you  caniemember  when  eggs  were  packed  in  barrels 
instead  of  SO'-dosen  cases;  when  they  were  preserved  by  immersion  in  limewater 
or  by  storing  in  ice  hoiises-    It's  a  long  way  from  those  methods  to  our  modern 
cold  storage  houses,  holding  50  million  pounds  of  perishable  products,  and  to 
our  dry-packing  and  refrigerated  shipping  cars.    But  it  hasn't  been  so  very 
many  years  that  these  modern  necessities  were  urknown. 

It's  also  interesting  to  note  the  great  change  in  size  of  flocks — - 
due  mostly  to  new  knowledge  of  management  and  the  discovery  that  chickens  can 
thrive  in  confinement.    Fifty  years  ago  hens  were  kept  chiefly  in  farm  flocks 
of  from  50  to  100  birds.    Ten  years  later  it  was  not  uncommon  to  see  500-hen 
flocks.    By  1900  there  were  many  farms  keeping  1,000  hens.    By  1925  this 
number  had  increased  to  2,500  and  even  to  I?:, 000,  and  in  1929  quite  a  few 
farms  had  flocks  ranging  from  5,000  hens  to  several  times  5,000. 

And,  as  Anerican  poultrymen  pointed  out  at  London,  this  growth  has 
led  to  many  new  developments.    Intensive  methods  and  large  houses  are  essential 
to  management  of  large  flocks.    Thus  we  have  artificial  lighting  and  heating, 
running  water,  and  labor-saving  equipment  of  various  kinds.    We  have  barns 
remodeled  into  2-story  and  3"story  poultry  houses.    One  commercial  farm  I  know 
of  has  converted  a  dairy  barn  into  a  si,z  story  house.    And  so  we've  come  to 
realize  the  groat  importance  of  sunlight,  and  we've  developed  glass  substitutes 
which  admit  the  necessary  ultra-violet  rays;  aJid  we  have  sun  porches  for 
chicks;  and  codliver  oil  has  become  important  in  the  diet  of  chicks  that  are 
kept  indoors.    And  so  on.    Necessity  is  the  mother  of  invention,  and  these 
improvements  naturally  have  not  come  without  reason. 

For  instance,  sanitation.    The  growth  of  production  and  the  large 
numbers  raised  in  small  areas  has  made  necessary  new  knowledge  of  poultry 
diseases  and  their  control.    Our  representatives  at  London  were  able  to  report 


•«i    3  ^ 
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great  progress  in  keeping  poultry  free  from  diseases*    They  told  atout  the 
Grow-Healthy-Chick  programs  of  various  states,  and  a  "bout  the  definite  rules 
formulated  for  raising  healthy  chicks— such  as  are  indicated  in  the  follow- 
ing terns:    Clean  chicks,  clean  inculDators  and  eggs,  clean  "brooder  houses, 
clean  ground,  clean  litter,  clean  feed  in  hoppers,  clean  management ^  and 
clean  laying  houses. 

They  also  told  ahout  recent  additions  to  our  knowledge  of  poultry 
parasites.    For  instance,  Department  of  Agriculture  scientists  have  found  that 
coccidiosis  occurs  not  as  a  single  form  of  disease,  but  in  at  least  three 
possi"ble  forms— —-each  form  affecting  a  different  part  of  the  intestines  and 
each  caused  "by  different  species  of  coccidia.    Modern  control  measures  have 
"been  e  stablished  along  two  general  lines- — -strict  sanitation,  and  proper 
feeding  to  "build  up  resistance. 

Present-day  methods  of  raising  turkeys  in  the  United  States  are  also 
"based  on  recent  knowledge  of  the  way  the  disease  known  as  "blackhead  spreads. 
We*ve  found  that  chickens  are  important  carriers  of  the  "blackhead  organisms 
and  therefore  up-to-'date  turkey  raisers  keep  their  turkeys  entirely  separate 
from  chickens.    This  is  one  of  the  main  reasons  for  the  renewed  interest  in 
turkey  production.    Por  many  years  diseases  and  parasites  have  made  turkey- 
raising  a  precarious  "business. 

How  I  could  go  on  and  on  and  on  telling  you  what  we  might  tell  the 
world  about  our  poultry  industry.    But  I'd  be  here  all  day  if  I  told  you 

everything  tnat  went  into  the  United  States  report  at  London-  and  the  . 

announcer  tells  me  has  other  plans  for  Station  *s  program  in  the  nexf 

few  minutes.    So  I'll  have  to  leave  just  these  few  high  spots  with  you. 

Remember,  if  you're  interested,  about  that  report  Mr.  Lee  is  bring- 
ing me  direct  from  the  Congress  at  London.    It  should  bo  interesting  to  find 
out  how  the  other  half  of  the  world  does  ito    So  tune  in,  if  you  can,  three 
weeks  from  today  and  1^11  tell  you  all  I  can  in  10  min-u.tes. 

MITOUMCEMEITT;  Your  Farm  Reporter  at  Washington  has  just  outlined  a  few  of 
the  things  that  we  can  tell  the  world  about  the  United  States  poultry  Indus- 
try.   This  concludes  his  talk  for  today-  ^but  he'll  be  back  again  tomorrow 

at  this  same  time  with  his  weekly  report  from  the  Federal  Farm  Board. 


Your  Farm  Re-porter  at  Washington^  Thursday,  Aufeust  7, '1930. 

POSSIBILITIES  OF  COOPERATIVE  ^lAMETING;  ^"  -j' 

Uo.  10;      7?hat  Tol^acco  Co-«ops  Have  Accom'plished  and 

ghe  Outlook  for  the  Future. 

AMOIWCBI'.IEM' :    Your  farm  reporter  at  Washington  is  now  ready  with  another 
of  that  series  on  the  possibilities  of  cooperative  marketing.    Last  v;eek, 
you  remember,  he  told  us  what  the  specialists  of  the  Federal  Farm  Board  had 
to  say  about  what  cotton  co-ops  have  done,  and  the  outlook  for  the  future  of 

cotton  associations.    How,  throiigh  Station  ,  cooperating  with  the 

Federal  Farm  Board  and  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  he  will 
present  the  outlook  and  accomplishments  of  the  tohacco  growers*  organizations.. 

— O— 

Co-operation  in  tobacco,  in  the  future,  will  probably  be  more  like  a 
business  and  less  like  a  war. 

Frran  what  Mr.  William  Collins  tells  me,  tobacco  co-ops  have  done  some 
remarkable  work,  but  most  of  them  have  been  shot  through  with  that  old  idea 
that  cooperation  was  a  fight  between  the  growers  and  the  tobacco  trade  for 
monopoly  control  of  the  crop. 

Mr.  Collins  is  in  charge  of  the  tobacco  section  of  the  cooperative 
division  of  the  Federal  Fam  Board.    He  points  out  that  seven  years  ago  there 
were  seven  big  tobacco  associations* in  this  country.    That  year  of  their 
high-tide,  they  had  a  total  membership  of  300,000  growers  and  handled  nearly 
half  the  total  United  States  tobacco  crop.    In  fact,  of  the  types  of  tobacco 
represented  in  the  organizations,  they  handled  over  half  the  total  production. 

Most  of  those  associations  had  been  formed  during  idie  hard  times  of 
1920  and  *21,  v/ith  the  idea  of  getting  control  of  the  crop  and  demanding 
higher  prices.    The  idea  most  generally  presented  to  growers  was  that  there 
was  no  danger  of  over-production  of  tobacco.    They  were  led  to  think 
manuiaXJturors  were  fixing  the  prices  and  that  they  could  and  would  pay  more 
if  enough  growers  would  merely  get  together  with  enough  tobacco  and  demand 
more  for  it. 

Naturally,  Itr.  Collins  says,  that  led  to  bitterness  and  ill-feeling, 
and  antagonized  the  people  to  whom  the  tobacco  was  to  be  sold.    The  growers 
signed  under  stress,  and  without  knowing  or  caring  very  much  about  Yrhat 
cooperation  would  and  could  not  do.    That  made  them  easily  disappointed  later. 
In  some  associations,  a  lot  of  growers  broke  away  from  the  organization. 
Then,  too,  that  old  idea  of  monopoly  control  proved  unsound,  as  production 
began  to  increase  by  leaps  and  bounds,  in  new  territory,  and  with  growers  who 
had  not  signed  the  contracts.    The  movement  in  many  places  developed  into  a 
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fight  against  the  "buyers,  which  led  to  unfi^iondly  relationships  and 
troubles  in  soiling.    In  some  of  the  associations,  tho  management  lacked 
exporicnco  and  understanding  to  do  its  Joh. 

In  a  general  way,  the  suceess  or  failure  of  each  of  those  seven 
associations  was  due  largely  to  poor  management  and  to  the  means  adopted  by 
that  management  to  overcome  the  handicaps  which  the  association  carried. 

The  largest  of  the  seven,  the  Burley  Association  with  110,000  members 
in  Kentucky,  Ohio,.  Indiana,  West  Virginia,  Missouri,  Tennessee,  North  Carolina, 
and  Virginia,,  was  an  outstanding  business  success.    During  its  six  years  of 
operation,  it  received  from  its  members  nearly  one  billion  pounds  of  tobacco. 
It  sold  every  pound  of  it,  paid  tho  growers  in  full,  accounted  for  every 
penny  of  the  money  and  Mien  it  ceased  to  operate  turned  back  to  its  members 
warehouses  now  being  operated  by  the  members  as  auction  markets  at  a  profit. 
The  Burley  Association  got  a  better  average  price  for  its  members  than  they 
had  ever  gotten  before  in  a  like  period.    It  also  got  a  more  stable  price 
from  year  to  year.    It  established  a  splendid  line  of  credit,  and  created 
better  feeling  with  the  buyers. 

However,  the  Burley  Association  did  not  continue,  because  members 
felt  the  outsiders  got  as  much  or  more  benefit  than  they  did.    In  the  re- 
organization cainpaign,  the  outsiders  stayed  outside.    Hot  enough  volume  Was 
re-signed  to  continue  the  association. 

Other  less  fortunately  managed  associations  also  went  under  including, 
the  Tri-State  Association  with  97,000  growers  in  North  Cajrolina,  South 
Carolina,  and  Virginia;  the  Dark  Tobacco  Association  with  71,000  members  in 
Kentucky  and  Tennessee;  the  Connecticut  Valley  Association  with  a  membership 
of  4,100  sjid  the  Miami  Valley  Association  with  4,900  growers  in  Ohio. 

Of  the  seven  of  seven  years  ago,  only  two,  the  Northern  Wisconsin, 
with  7,900  members  and  the  Maryland  Association  with  4,800  members  at  that 
time,  are  alive  today. 

Some  of  those  seven,  Mr.  Collins  says,  demonstrated  that  the  job 
could  be  done  effectively  and  efficiently.    Others  which  were  not  so  success- 
ful did  bring  considerable  relief  for  a  time,  even  though  they  failed  later. 
Much  has  been  learned  from  all  these  successes  and  failures  that  should  be  of 
great  value  in  the  future. 

Cooperative  marketing  of  tobacco,  he  declares,  can  be  successful,  but 
to  succeed  there  must  be  efficient  and  honest  management,  and  a  friendly 
feeling  between  the  association  and  the  tobacco  trade. 

That  is  v/here  some  managements  in  the  past  have  failed  and  that  is 
where  future  managements  of  tobacco  cooperatives  must  make  real  progress. 
Tobacco,  ho  reminds  us?  has  a  vory  restricted  market =     II  is  bought  largely, 
in  the  uxunanuf acturod  sta'-.Oj  by  a  comjarativoly  few  big  oompanios.  Association 
although  they  should  try  to  create  new  outlets  will  bo  confined  in  a  large 
measure  to  selling  their  tobacco  to  those  companies.    To  go  on  the  theory 
that  the  buyers  are  enemies  and  treat  them  that  Y/ay,  is  entirely  wrong  in 
principle  and  will  not  lead  to  success. 
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Better  relationship  with  the  people  to  7/hom  the  tohacco  is  to  "be 
sold  can  be  hrought  about,  Mr«  Collins  thinks,  by  the  right  approach  in  the 
beginning  and  fair  dealing  at  all  times.    He  suggests  that  aggressive  sales 
policies  will  have  to  be  carried  out.    Hhe  association  should  be  a  selling 
and  not  a  holding  organization.    But  the  idea  need  not  be  to  sell  at  all 
times,  under  all  conditions,  and  at  a  sacrifice. 

There  are  two  main  things  now  standing  in  the  way  of  cooperative 
marketing  of  tobacco.    First,  many  growers  who  were  members  of  some  of  the 
rocent  tobacco  associations  think  they  fared  very  badly  at  the  hands  of 
their  association,  and  they  are  hesitant  to  sign-up  again.    .Second,  many 
growers  still  hold  to  that  idea  of  monopoly  control.    And  many  also  believe 
that,  now  that  there  is  a  Farm  Board,  that  they  should  have  all  kinds  of 
guarantees  and  assurances  as  to  just  what  they  may  expect  from  an  association. 
As  Mr.  Collins  frarikily  states  it,  too  many  of  us  want  too  much  in  the  way 
of  something  handed  out  to  us,  and  think  too  little  of  our  own  responsibilitie 
in  making  our  association  a  success. 

As  a  foundation  for  the  successful  tobacco  cooperative,  he  points 
out,  that  growers  must  better  understand  the  market  problem,  they  must 
better  appreciate  what  a  co-op  can  and  can  not  do,  and  they  must  more  fully 
realize  that  the  members  are  the  association. 

AlTUOmjgEMBICT ;    You  have  just  heard  a  discussion  of  the  tobacco  co-ops.  This 
is  the  tenth  of  a  series  of  sixteen  talks  on  the  possibilities  of  cooperativa 
marketing  as  outlined  by  specialists  of  the  Federal  Farm  Board.     In  presenting 

this  series,  Station  is  cooperating  with  the  Federal  Farm  Board  and 

the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 
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Qropa  and  Soils  Interview  ITo,  48;  .  Terracing  Farm  Lands. 

AMOIHCEMEFT ;  Some  time  "back,  your  farm  reporter  at  Washington  was  talking 
to  some  soil  scientists  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture.  They 
impressed  on  him  that  the  soil  is  the  foothold  of  all  things.    Also  that  many 
farmers  are  losing  their  foothold.    Now  your  farm  reporter  has  "been  to  see 
what  farmers  can  do  to  stop  the  ground  from  slipping  right  out  from  under  them 
_  « — Well,  Mr.  Reporter. 

)|c  Id  *  *  :f(  H(  >|e  *  *  *  *  >i( 

Well,  folks,,  we  certainly  had  a  dry  spell  in  many  parts  of  the  country. 
But  there  is  one  thing  you  can -say  about  the  weather  in  polite  society.  That 
is,  it  is  "bound  to  change.    When  rains  come,  they  fall  on  level  ground  and 
sloping  ground.    Water  will  run  down  hill.    And  when  it  does,  it  often  takes  a 
lot  of  land  and  first  class  crop  food  with  it.    Folks  on  farms  in  this  country 
realize  how  much  of  their  wealth  is  "being  stripped  right  off  by  rain-wash. 

Mr.  H.  H.  Barrows  tells  me  that  the  seriousness  of  the  soil-wash  prob- 
lem has  been  more  generally  realized  in  the  last  five  years  than  in  all  the 
time  before  that.    ll3r.""Larrows  is  in  the  drainage  investigation  work  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture.    His  division  is  one  of  the  agencies 
trying  to  find  better  ways  of  saving  farms  from  the  menace  of  erosion. 

I  could  recite  some  staggering  figures  on  that  subject.     I  might  tell 
about  barns  and  houses  falling  in  chasms  created  by  gully-washing  rains.  I 
might  mention  the  billions  of  pounds  of  valuable  plant  food  washed  off  in 
sheets  from  our  farm  land  where  the  loss  was  hardly  suspected  until  too  late. 
You  see  it  doesa't  take  much  of  a  slope  for  the  run-off  to  da;nage  the  land. 

Some  soils,  of  course,  wash  easier  than  others.    In  some  parts  of  the 
country,  the  damage  is  greater  than  in  others.    But  there  is  hardly  any  part 
where  farmers  are  not  being  robbed  by  erosion. 

Congress  recognized  that,  and  appropriated  money  for  working  out  methods 
of  solving  some  of  the  problems  by  establishing  and  actually  operating  a  number 
of  experimental  farms.    Six  of  those  farms  are  going  now.    Two  are  in  Texas. 
One  in  Oklahoma,  one  in  Kansas,  one  in  Missouri,  and  one  in  North  Carolina.  A 
seventh  is  now  under  consideration  in  the  State  of  Washington. 

Mr.  Barrows  tells  me  that  selected  parts  of  five  of  these  farms  already 
have  been  terraced.    Whore  the  slope  is  more  than  twelve  foot  to  the  hundred 
feet,  he  says,  it  hardly  pays  to  terrace.    It  is  usually  bettor  to  use  the  land 


for  pasturing  or  timber-growing. 

Eill-side  terracing  has  "been  practiced  "by  the  Chinese,  and  other  peoples 
for  untold  centiaries.    Those  old-time  terraces,  however,  were  something  quite 
different  from  our  modern  soil-saving  terraces.    Those  were  what  we  now  call 
hench  terraces.    They  helped  to  save  the  soil,  incidentally,  out  they  were  iDuilt 
chiefly  to  make  use  of  steep  hill-sidos  for  growing  crops  "onder  hand  cultivation. 
But  you  can*t  cultivate  up  and  do^vn  high  steps  with  machinery  very  well. 

Tlieso  government  exporimont  faras  studj^ing  erosion  are  trying  to  develop 
the  "best  t^^o  of  terrace  to  hold  soil  on  land  and  yet  to  permit  the  use  of  farm 
machinery,    i^-o  soil  scientists  of  the  3-aroau  of  Cliemistry  and  Soils,  the  forest- 
ers of  the  U.  S.  Forest  Service,  and  the  engineers  of  the  Bureau  of  PuIdIIc  Eoads 
work  together  in  making  these  studies.    The  land  is  actually  farmed  with  modern 
machinery.    The  water  thp.t  runs  off  is  measured.    The  amoinit  of  silt  in  the  wate: 
is  noted.    Tlie  amount  of  soil  in  the  r-un-off  water  is    of  course  a  measure  of 
the  erosion  that  is  taking  place. 

The  investigators,  for  one  thing,  are  trying  to  find  the  "best  shape  for 
a  terrace.    The  test  width,  height,  and  slopes  for  checking  the  run-off  and 
holding  the  soil  and  at  the  same  time  permitting  the  efficient  use  of  ir^achinery. 
The  engineers  also  hope  to  devise  new  and  "better  machines  for  "building  the 
terraces. 

It  is  somewhat  over  a  year  since  the  first  of  these  soil  saving  farms 
was  started  at  G-uthrio,  Oklahoma,  "but  Hr.  3.arrows  says  that  already  considoralDlo 
valua"ble  information  has  "been  secured.    However,  these  studies  take  time.  They 
have  to  -oe  r-an  long  enough  so  the  investigators  will  not  he  misled  "by  any 
temporary  conditions. 

However,  Mr.  Barrows  insists  that  what  is  "being  done  zo  improve  methods 
of  saving  our  soils,  should  not  prevent  practical  farmers  from  going  ahead  and 
applying  what  is  alreadj^  known.  Tliere  is  a  Farmers*  Bulleton  on.  "Terracing 
Farm  Lands."    It  is  farmers ''.Bulletin  llo.  1383.    It  tells  how  to  lay  off  terrace? 
how  to  "build  them,  and  how  to  care  for  them. 

In  fact,  Mr.  Barrows  points  out,  it  was  a,  practical  farmer  in  ITorth 
Carolina,  who  thirty  years  or  more  ago,  seems  to  have  heen  the  first  man  in  this 
country  to  realize  the  tremeridous  importance  of  this  menace  of  erosion. 

In  order  to  prevent  his  land  washing  away,  th^t  Uorth  Carolina  farmer, 
named  Mangum,  terraced  his  farm  with  refunded  ridges  which  were  roally  a  series 
of  low  dojns  across  his  fields  ojid  which  kept  the  water  from  running  off  fast. 

Tha.t  pioneer *s  name  stuck  to  his  great  invention.    Mr.  Barrows  says 
that  although  there  have  "been  some  variations  and  improvements  made,  the  modern 
terrace  is  really  a  Mangum  terrace.    The  government  investigations  now  going  on, 
therefore,  grew  out  of  work  started  on  the  farm  "by  a  farm.er. 

It  is  a  safe  rule  to  follow,  Mr.  Engineer  Barrows  suggest,  that  if  you 
see  your  land  washing  off  your  fields,  you  had  "better  get  husy,  and  get  to  work. 
If  you  terrace,  however,  he  says,  do  it  on  a  so-ond  "basis.    To  get  the  most  from 


a  system  of  terracing,  the  terraces  must  "be  laid  off  properly.    Then  the 
terraces  must  be  built  well  siccording  to  that  proper  plan.    And  they  should 
not  only  be  planned  well,  and  built  well,  but  must  be  well  maintained  and  cared 
for.    Farmers*  Bulletin  ISSS-F  will  tell  you  how  to  do  these  things. 

The  time  to  terrace  the  land  to  prevent  soil  washing  is,  of  course, 
between  crops.  It  won't  be  long  now.  Remember,  the  slope  which  needs  terrac- 
ing may  be  a  very  slight  slope  of  comparatively  level  land.  Soil  losses  occur 
in  every  State  in  the  Union  and  in  almost  every  county  in  every  State.  Better 
write  for  that  bulletin  so  you  will  have  the  details  of  terrace  building  right 
at  hand.  It  is  well  illustrated  with  photographs  and  diagrams.  Ask  for 
Parmer s'  Bulletin  No.  1386-F,  on  "Terracing  Parm  Lands." 

That  is  not  my  advice,  but  the  advice  of  the  trained  engineers  who  are 
proud  to  have  added  their  bit  to  what  Farmer  Mangum  started. 

************ 


AHUOUITCEMBHT:    That  Farmers'  bulletin  on  "Terracing  Farm  Lands"  can  be  had 

either  by  writing  to  Station..    for  it,  or  by  writing  direct  to  the 

United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  for  it.  Ask  for  Farmers'  Bulletin 
No.  1386-F,  on  "Terracing  Farm  Lands." 
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Speaking  Time:  10  Minutes 

Poultry  Interview  ITo.  48:    ^7HY  ARS  &00D  POULTRY  mPS  OOOD? 

■AIItTO.UITCBMEI^^:  Now  is  again  the  time  when  Your  Farm  Reporter  at  Washington 
"brings  us  his  weekly  report  on  poultry.    In  his  report  today  Your  Reporter 

talks  alDOut  feeding  "but  he  talks  aljout  it  from  an  angle  that  is  a  little 

out  of  the  ordinary.     If  you're  interested  in  poultry  feeding  you're  s-ujre  to 

find  it  interesting  and  perhaps  instructive.     Station   brings  you 

this  program  in  cooperation  with  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture.  And 
now,  let's  hear  from  you,  Mr.  Reporter, 


I  had  a  most  interesting  chat  this  week  with  Dr.  E.  '7.  Titus»  Dr. 
Titus  is  a  chemist,  whose  specialty  is  poultry  nutrition.    Naturally  ho 
thinks  and  talks  in  terms  of  the  fundamentals  of  feeding. 

To  Dr.  Titus,  profitable  poultry  feeding  nowadays  is  largely  a  matter 
of  three  food  elements:    proteins,  minerals  and  vitamins.    These  three  essen- 
tial ingredients  are  the  onGS:which  require  the  most  consideration  in  formu- 
lating the  poultry  ration.    There  are  other  essentials,  of  course,  such  as 
carbohydrates  and  fats.    Bat  if  you  supply  proteins,  minerals  and  vitamins 
in  sufficient  quantities,  you'll  almost  surely  be  supplying  the  other  necess- 
ary elements  too.    In  ordinary  feeding  these  others  pretty  largely  take  care 
of  themselves. 


Most  of  us  are  chiefly  interested  in  knowing  that  dried  buttermilk, 
for  instance,  is,  a  valuable  poultry  feed.    Buy  why  is  it  a  valtiable  feed? 
What  does  dried  buttermilk  contain  that  a  chicken  needs?    And  why  does  a 
chicken  need,  what  dried  buttermilk  contains ?  And  just  why  is  dried  buttermilk 
a  better  source  of  these  things  than  some  other  feeds? 

It's  interesting  to  go  behind  the  scenes  once  in  a  while  and  talk 
with  the  people  who  do  think  in  terms  of  "why?" 

But  these  questions  lead  to  others.    They  lead  us  to  such  terms  as 
"tot,al  digestible  nutrients,"  and  "total  crude  protein,"  and  "net  energy 
content." 

To  find  the  value  of  a  certain  feed  you  must  know  what—-  and  how 
much-—  it  contains  that  a  chicken  needs.    But  you  must  also  know  how  much 
of  this  the  chicken  can  actually  use.    You,  for  instance,  might  eat  plain 
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iron  "dust",  reinem"bering  that  the  advertisements  declare  that  iron  will  make 

you  strong.    But  in  that  form  it  would  have  no  "beneficial  effect  whatever  

and  it  might  give  you  indigestion.    It  would  not  "be  in  a  form  in  which  you 
could  digest  and  assimilate  it,  and  thus  would  he  useless.    This  explains 
the  necessity  of  determining  the  amount  of  the  nutrients  which  are  digostihle. 
Dried  "buttermilk  for  instance,  contains  nutrients  and  they  are  in  a  form  that 
is  easily  digested. 

This  is  a  "beginning.    For  many  years  scientists  put  most  of  the 
emphasis  on  total  digestilDle  nutrients  and  total  crude  protein.    But  as  they 
experimented  they  gained  new  knowledge.    They  learned  that  the  s-um  total  of 
digesti"ble  nutrients  was  actually  not  as  all-important  as  they  had  "believed. 
They  even  found  that  all  of  the  digested  material  was  not  availa'ble  for  the 
uses  for  which  it  is  intended:  that  is,  for  maintaining  the  animal's  "body, 
for  growth,  and  for  producing  fat  or  eggs.    Thus,  they  began  to  think  also 

in  terms  of  t  otal  net  energy  the  energy  that  the  ani-irJ  actually  o"btains 

from  a  certain  food,  no  more  and  no  less. 

Then  they  also  learned  bhat  quality  of  protein  was    important,  as  well 
as  quantity.    Finding  the  totcJ.  crude  protein  in  a  food  heca^ie  only  part  of 
the  pro"blem. 

Still,  however,  something  seemed  to  "be  lacking.    Rations  were  prepared 
with  due  regai'd  to  net  energy,  as  well  as  to  digesti"ble  nutrients-—-  and  to 
quality  as  well  as  to  quantity  of  protein.    And  yet,  the  results  were  not 
always  entirely  satisfactory.    Scientists  were  frankly  puzzled.    They  "began 
to  erperincnt  along  new  lines,  in  an  effort  to  find  what  was  lacking.  The 
result  was  the  discovery  of  vitamins.    And  this  discovery  was  quickly  followed 
"by  a  new  appreciation  of  the  importance  of  minerals  in  the  animal  diet. 

But  still  this  wasn't  all.    The  story  wasn't  yet  complete,  without 
attention  to  another  detail  of  management.    At  a"bout  the  same  time  scientists 
were  "building  up  this  store  of  feeding  knowledge,  others  "began  to  recognize 
the  great  need  of  sanitation.    They  learned  that  feeding  and  sanitation  must 
necessarily  go  hand  in  hand.    Because—-  good  feed  alone  is  not  sufficient 
to  produce  strong,  healthy  "birds.    Birds  must  "be  reasona"bly  free  from  para- 
sites, else  much  of  your  good  feed  is  wasted. 

So  Dr.  Titus  says  that  profitable  poultry  feeding  today  is  largely 
a  matter  of  proteins,  minerals  and  vitamins  plus  sanitation. 

OHiere's  little  need  to  worry  a"bout  "net  energy  content,"  "because  it 
ordinarily  takes  care  of  itself.    If  some  feed  is  kept  "before  growing  chicks 
and  laying  hens  at  all  times,  they'll  get  plenty  of  energy-giving  food. 

But  for  growth,  and  qrs:  production,  and  health  they  also  need  vitamins 
and  minerals  and  a  suf  f  i  dent  amount  of  good  quality  protein. 

Practically  all  the  staple  grains  and  green  plants  fed  to  poultry 
contain  an  abundance  of  c£Lr"bohydrates  and  enoiigh  fats;  all  contain  some 

minerals;  most  of  them  are  deficient  in  protein        and  many  are  deficient  in 

vitamins. 
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Then  we  have  the  so-called  concentrated  feeds  such  as  meat  scrap, 
fish  meali    These  feeds  are  rich  in  protein  "but  poor  in  carbohydrates. 

To  supply  minerals—  which  chickens  need  in  relatively  large  amounts 
— —  there  are  oyster  shells,  and  ground  limestone,  and  bone  meal,  and  so  on^ 

As  to  vitamins,  there  are  three  which  require  special  attention  in 
feeding  poultry.    They  are  vitamins  A,  B  and  D.    So  far  as  is  known,  poultry 
do  not  need  vitamin  C,  and  as  for  vitamin  E,  it  is  supplied  "by  almost  any 
modern  "balanced  ration. 

Yellow  corn  is  one  of  the  "best  sources  of  vitamin  A  for  poultry;  and 
it  also  furnishes  smaller  amounts  of  vitamin  3.    Alfalfa  is  also  considered 
an  excellent  source  of  vitamin  A;  in  fact,  most  legumes  are. 

Good  sources  of  vitajiiin  B,  in  addition  to  corn,  axe  wheat  and  most 
wheat  products,  oats  and  "barley.    One  of  the  very  "best  sources  is  yeast. 

At  present,  cod-livs"':'  oil  is  unquestionably  the  most  satisfactory 
source  of  vitamin  D.    Sunlight  gives  the  same  results,  indirectly;  so  when 
fowls  get  plenty  of  sunshine  no  other  source  of  vitamin  D  is  needed. 

This  knowledge  of  what  chickens  need,  of  what  different  feeds  con- 
tain, has  made  possible  our  modern  feeding  practices.    It  has  made  possible 
development  of  balanced  rations,  and  of  special  rations  for  fattening,  for 
high  egg  production,  for  rapid  growth,  and  so  on.    Knowing  the  facts,  we  can 
adapt  our  feeding  to  the  results  we  want  to  obtain. 

Let  me  suggest  that  you  write  for  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
bulletin  called  "Feeding  Chickens,"  if  you  don't  have  a  copy  already.  The 
number  is  Farmers'  Bulletin  ITo.  1541-P. 

3^  s|(  sjc  jfc         5^^  3(t  j|c  ifc 

■AMO.imCEMEITT;  Your  Farm  Reporter  at  Washington  has  just  told  you  abont  his 
interview  with  H.  W.  Titus,  Department  of  Agriculture  specialist  on  poultry 
nutrition.    You  may  get  copies  of  that  bulletin  he  mentioned  by  writing 

either  to  Station   or  direct  to  the  U.  S-  Department  of  Agriculture  in 

Washington.    The  title  is  "Feeding  Chickens,"  and  the  number  is  Farmers' 
Bulletin  Ho.  1541-F. 
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POSSIBILITIES  OF  COOI^ERATIVE  MAHKSTINa; 

No.  11:    What  Q-rain  00-0133  Have  Accornplished  and  The 

Outlook  for  the  Future. 

SPEAKING  Tlivffi:     10  Minutes. 


ANNOUNCEt£ENT;     As  you  recall,  Station, 


is  cooperating  with  the  Federal 


Farm  Board  and  the  United  States  Department  of  Ae^^iculture  in  presenting  the 
possihilities  of  cooperative  marketing.  We've  heard  now  wha.t  the  Fexm  Board 
experts  say  the  cotton  and  tobacco  co-ops  have  done.  Now  we  will  have  a  re- 
port as  to  what  grain  co-ops  have  done.  In  grain,  we  include,  not  only  wheat, 
"but  rye,  corn,  oats,  barley,  flax,  grain  sorghums,  and  "buckivheat.  Well,  Mr, 
Reporter,  what  have  grain  co-ops  accomplished? 

— ooOoo — 

From  what  Mr.  E.  J.  Bell,  Jr.,  tells  me,  grain  co-ops  have  done  much. 
It  seems,  however,  that  they  ai'e  getting  reader  to  do  much  more  than  ever  "before. 

Mr.  Bell  is  the  grain  economist  of  the  co-op  division  of  the  Federal 
Farm  Board.    As  he  outlines  the  situation,  grain  farmers  have  passed  through 
two  highly  important  stages  in  the  development  of  f armer-owned-and-controlled 
market  organizations.    They  have  now  entered  the  third  stage  of  their  progress. 
The  outlook  is  most  promising. 

/> 

But  "before  we  take  a  peep  at  the  prospects,  let's  see  what  has  "been 
done.     First,  we  had  our  local  farmers'  elevator  movement.     That  started  way 
"back,  shortly  after  the  Civil  War.     Fnen  prices  began  to  tumble  from  the  high 
level  of  I867,  and  kept  staggering  up  and  down,  but  getting  lower  and  lower 
until  1S9^>  farmers  tried  a  lot  of  different  kinds  of  legislation  and  organi- 
zation to  get  relief.    Among  other  things,  a  few  local  elevator  associations 
got  started. 


Between  I905  aiid  1920,  co-op  elevators  multiplied  fast.     The  biggest 
number  organized  in  any  one  year  was  in  1919.  with  1920,  a  close  second.  Many 
of  those  associations  aJ-so  bought  supplies  such  as  twine,  feed,  coal.,  and  oil 
at  a  saving  for  their  members. 

By  1921,  the  elevator  associa.tions  X7ere  pretty  well  distributed,  and 
had  created  a  favorable  competitive  situation  at  the  local  shipping  points. 
At  many  stations,  they  ha.d  practically  forced  private  tr?Aers  to  pay  what  the 
terminal  market  offered,  less  the  cost  of  operation  and  handling  to  the  terminaJI.i» 
Tliat  was  as  far  as  the  local  elevator  could  go.     It  couldn't  affect  terminal 
prices. 
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Even  before  the  World  ITex,  fanners  l)egan  to  realize  that  if  co-ops  v/ere 
to  serve  grain  faj^ners  to  "best  advantage,  they  must  do  more  than  opera.te  at 
local  shipping  points.    Tor  that  reason,  terminaJ.  co-op  sales  a,gencies  were 
started.     After  the  T7orld  v7ax,  cooperative  commission  agencies  continued  to 
expand.     At  this  time  the  pooling  movement  also  hp,d  its  heginnings. 

Thus,  grain  cooperatives  had  made  considerahle  progress,  even  before 
the  Federal  Farm  Boaxd  was  installed.     About  U,000  local  elevators  rere  handling 
annually  about  550  million  bushels  of  wheat  and  other  grains.     In  the  192S-29 
crop  year  eleven  cooperative  sales  agencies  handled  about  4g  million  bushels 
of  gra^in  and  seven  wheat  pools  handled  nearly  I5  million  bushels. 

But  there  was  no  concerted  action  on  the  pavrt  of  these  various  grain 
co-ops.    Each  organization  operated  independently  of  the  others.     There  was  need 
for  tlie  third  step  forward  in  farmer-owned  and  controlled  marketing  machinery. 

Since  the  Federal  Farm  Board  was  formed,  the  co-ops  have  taken  that 
step.    They  have  set  up  the  Farmers'  ITational  G-rain  Corporation.     Through  this 
national  sales  corporation,  Mr.  Bell  says,  can  be  sold  all  the  grain  marketed 
by  cooperati-jjes.     Already  almost  all  cooperative  sales  agencies  end  grain  pools, 
as  well  as  a  number  of  elevator  associations  and  regional  organizations  formed 
in  the  past  yeax,  have  become  stock- holders  in  the  Fajrmers'  National. 

Hundreds  of  local  farmers'  elevators  have  affiliated  with  the  coopera- 
tive sales  agencies  ?nd  with  the  new  rcgionals.     In  several  States,  the  elevator 
associations  have  formed  units  through  which  they  can  affiliate  with  the  iyJational 

Many  local  elevator  associations  have  not  joined,  Mr.  Bell  points  out, 
because  they  can' t  yet  m.eet  all  the  provisions  of  the  cooperative  m?j7keting 
laws.     Others  have  chosen  to  keep  their  contacts  with  private  commission  com- 
panies for  the  present.     Still  others  are  too  far  in  debt  for  members  of  the 
National  to  take  them  over. 

However,  he  sa^'^s  those  troubles  are  being  gradually  overcome.  ITore 
and  more  locals  arc  joining  up  with  the  stockholders  of  the  Farmers'  National. 
He  estimates  that  practically  all  local  associations  in  the  United  States  will 
be  connected  with  the  National  in  a  few  years. 

In  addition  to  that,  eleva.tor  associations  are  now  being  formed  where 
none  operated  before.  Tliis  new  organization  movement  is  adding  tremendously 
to  the  volume  of  grain  marketed  under  control  of  growers. 

Because  VnQ'j  are  members  of  the  same  Na.tional,  different  co-op  groups 
are  now  working  together  a,s  they  never  have  before.     Competition  among  f-^Tmers' 
own  organizations  is  gradually  being  done  awa.3'"  with. 

According  to  Hr.  Bell,  all  this  means  that  farmers'  organiza>tions  are 
going  to  handle  a  tremendous  amount  of  grain.     In  the  crop  season  just  pa.st  the 
cooperatives  affiliated  with  the  Farmers  National  handled  more  than  300  million 
bushels  of  wheat  in  addition  to  other  grains,  according  to  a  recent  statement 
of  Mr.  McKelvie,  grain  member  of  the  Federal  Farm  Boaj^d.     If  the  membership 
increa.ses  as  it  is  expected  to  do,  in  the  next  few  years,  this  national  sales 
agency  may  have  control  of  over  half  of  the  grain  marketed  in  the  United  States. 
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Thr.t  ^7ould  nerji  en  orgajiization  over  twice  as  "big  as  the  Canadian  ITheat 
Fool  and  doing  an  annual  "business  of  nearlj  SOO  million  dollpzs. 

\7hat  cen  on  organization  like  that  do?    I!r.  Bell  points  out,  that,  in 
the  first  place,  it  can  standardize  the  pra,ctices  end  improve  the  efficiency 
of  local  eleve.tors  and  teminal  sales  agencies.     It  cen  finance  improvements 
in  the  facilities  for  handling,  conditioning  and  storing  the  grain  at  farmers 
elevators.     It  cen  save  members  consideratlo  "by  "buying  supplies  in  large 
quantities.     It  cen  prevent  m.any  of  the  troubles  which  have  sent  local  elevators 
on  the  rocks  in  the  past.     j\nd  it  can  "bring  all  those  "benefits,  without  the 
memibers  losing  the  say-so  in  their  own  affairs. 

In  the  second  place,    Mr.  Bell  claims  the  National  can  "bring  hajrmony 
among  its  mer-hers,  and  cut  out  the  petty  jealousies  which  have  held  "back  the 
co-op  r.ovem.ent  in  the  past. 

Third,  he  says,  a  single  agency  v/ith  the  control  of  such  a,  "big  volume 
of  husiness  can  do  m.uch  toward  "bringing  market  costs  to  a.  minim.un.     The  opera- 
tion of  large  grain  m.erchandising  offices  on  an  efficient  "ba.sis  will  yield 
conservative  profits  which  will  "be  reflected  to  the  mer.'tiers  of  gra-in  coopera- 
tives, 

Fourth,  so  long  as  the  United  Sta^tes  produces  an  exporta"ble  surplus  of 
wheat,  agents  of  the  National  can  represent  the  interests  of  American  growers 
in  foreign  r.arkets.    Unorganized  growers,  or  local  associations,  or  even  smiall 
terminal  sales  a.gencies  can' t  supply  the  needs  of  foreign  "buyers  to  "best  ad- 
vantage.    It  will  strengthen  the  American  farm.er  in  m.oeting  competition  from 
abroad,  to  have  his  ovni  Farm.ers  Fational  representatives  in  the  export  markets. 

Fifth,  and  what  I'r.  Bell  says  is  r^ost  important  of  all,  a  strong  or.gan- 
ization  of  grain  growers  should  help  its  r:er."bers  to  adjust  their  production 
to  the  needs  of  the  consumdn';;  pu"blic.     If  farmers,  through  their  own  organi- 
za.tion,  find  that  their  products  have  a.  limited  outlet,  they  will  have  a 
definite  "ba.sis  upon  which  to  nolle  a.djustm.ents  in  production.     The  organization, 
Mr.  Bell  suggests,  might  even  go  ^-o  far  as  to  tell  farr.ers  how  m.uch  grain  they 
could  sell  at  different  prices.     In  this  way,  grain  co-ops  "bid  fair  to  "becomie 
a  vital  factor  in  preventing  anJ  controlling  surpluses  as  well  a.s  representing 
the  interests  of  the  American  faX'rer  in  the  i;.ajrkets  of  the  world. 

— ooOoo — 

MNOUNCSI'ISITT;     The  outlook  for  grain  co-ops  certainly  seem.s  "bright.    Next  week, 
we  v/ill  see  what  som.e  of  the  other  co-ops  have  done.     These  reports  on  the 
possi"bilities  of  cooperative  m.arketing  are  presented  by  Station   in  co- 

operation with  the  Federal  Farm  Board  and  the  United  States  Bepaxtm-ent  of 
Agriculture, 
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U.  5.  Dr-.. 


Dairy  Interview  ITo.  48:  THE  DAIRY  FAPi.SR  OF  TH5  FUTURE 

.AJUTOUiTCSISrT :    Your  Farm  Reporter  at  Washington  is  here  at  this  time, 
ready  •77ith  his  weekly/  report  for  dairy  farmers.    He  tells  me  he*s  "been 
t'glking  again  this  week  with  our  old  friend  Dr.  J.  C.  McDowell,  veteran 
dairy  hushandman  of  the  Department  of  Agricult'ure.     So  you  may  expect 
that  he  has  something  interesting  to  tell  you.    All  right,  Mr.  Reporter, 
what  is  it  this  time? 


If  you  were  gifted  at  crystal-gazing  and  if  you  gazed  into  the 

crystal  and  v/ished  for  it  to  show  you  a  picture  of  dairy  farming  25, 
50,  or  100  years  from  now-  v/hat  would  you  expect  to  see? 

This, in  effect,  is  what  I  asked  Dr.  McDowell  to  do  for  me, 
I  asked  him  to  describe  for  me  the  dairy  farmer  of  the  future  a,s 
he  would  expect  the  crystal  to  reveal  him. 

He  took  a  little  time  to  think  ahout  it,  jotted  down  his  main 
ideas,  and  then  called  to  say  that  the  crj/stal  was  working.  vHiat 
Dr.  McDowell  ha.s  to  say,  I  need  hardly  remind  you,  is  "based  upon  some- 
thing more  solid  thail  crystal-gazing.     It  is  "based  upon  long  years 
of  experience  in  dairying;  upon  modern  trends  within  the  industrjr;  and 
upon  progress  in  dairy- farming,  as  Dr.  McDowell  has  a  rare  opportunity 
to  observe  it  in  his  capacity  as  leader  of  dairy  herd- improvement  work  for 
the  Department  of  A^ricult-Jire .    Records  of  thousands  of  herds  and  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  dairy  cows  come  into  Dr.  McDoY/ell»s  office  each 
year.     So  for  these  reasons  I  was  esioecially  interested  in  learning  his 
thoughts  on  the  future. 

I  might  sum  them  tip  like  this:    The  farmer  of  the  fut -ore  will 
o-\7n  a  herd  of  healthy  cows;  J2e  will  eliminate  all  unprofitable  producers; 
he  ^Till  provide  hi gh-p r o due ing  cows  to  take  the  place  of  those  culled 
out;  he  will  appreciate  the  value  of  the  dairy  cow  in  maintaining  the 
fertility  of  Ms  Soil, 

Under  no  circumstances  mil  the  dairyman  of  the  future  maintain 
a  herd  that  is  not  tested  for  tuberculosis.     Frequent  testing  for 
contagious  abortion  will  be  a  common  practice.    He  will  be  constantly 
on  g^JLard  to  prevent  intraduction  of  any  other  disease  into  his  herd. 


In  culling  his  herd,  he  will  be  sure  no  cow  remains  which  does  not 
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bring  in  some  profit.    As  the  years  go  "by,  he  will  crj.ll  closer  and  closer, 
until  his  herd  eventually  contains  only  very  high  producers.    In  other 
words,  he  will  eliminate  the  low  prodracers  at  the  iDottom  and  add  hi^i  pro- 
ducers at  the  top. 

What  does  Dr.  McDowell  mean  "by  the  term  low-producer? 

"I  would  say,"  he  told  me'   "that  the  future  dairy  farmer  would  likely 
"begin  "by  elimiriating  all  cows  that  produce  less  than  250  pounds  of  "butter 
fat  per  year.     Soon  he  would  "be  eliminating  those  producing  under  300 
pounds.    Pinally  he  would  raise  the  mininiim  level  of  production  to  400 
pounds,  or  perhaps  even  higher," 

ITow,  to  -provide  high-producing  cows  to  replace  the  low  producers,, 
the  future  de^irynan  will  rely  on  his  experience  and  intelligence, — - 
that  is,  in  selecting  a  sire  to  head  his  herd. 

Jirst,  he  will  select  pure"bred  sires  of  excellent  ancestry.  He 
will  not  "be  satisfied  with  this,  however.     He  will  at  once  begin  to 
prove  this  sire. 

A  aire  whose  daughters  do  not  excel  their  high-producing  dams  will 
"be  disposed  of  regardless  of  pedigree,    performance,  rather  than  pedigree, 
will  "be  the  watchword*    Bulls  that  do  not  prove  their  ability  to  get 
high-producing  dau^ters  will  soon  find  their  way  to  the  hatcher. 

In  these  da^/s  to  come,  a  hull  will  HOT  "be  sent  to  the  "baircher 
because  he  is  ugly.     If  the  vicious  bull  is  a  great  sire  if  his  off- 
spring come  up  to  a  high  standard- — he  will  be  kept,  but  under  absolute 
control.     The  farmer  of  the  future  must  have  means  of  caring  for  and 
housing  his  proved  and  partly-proved  bulls  without  danger  to  himself,  his 
family,  or  his  hired  help. 

The  dairy  farmer  of  the  future  will  feed  roughages  consisting  largely 
of  silage  and  legames.     On  most  farms  alfalfa  OS  some  other  legome  will 
be  grown  in  abundance.     It  will  furnish  a  large  part  of  the  protein  needed 
in  the  dairj^  cow's  ration.    Hpme-grown  concentrates,  such  as  corn  and 
barley,  will  be  mixed  with  just  enough  purchased  feed  to  maJce  up  a  fairly 
well-balanced  ration.    By  growing  all  roughages  and  most  of  his  concentrate 
feeds  the  farmer  of  the  future  will  keep  his  expenses  low.    And  on  the  other 
hand,  by  keeping  only  high  producers  in  his  herd,  he  will  build  up  a  good 
income,     Saccess  in  farming  in  the  future,  as  now,  will  depend  largely 
on  these  two  things  keeping  expenses  down  and  income  up. 

Then, there's  the  question  of  providing  for  soil  fertility,  ^"^ly 
type  of  farming,  to  be  a  continuous  success,  must  do  that.    And,  says 
Dr.  I.:cDowell,  there  are  few  types  that  maintain  the  soil  fertility  better 
than  dairy  farm.ing.     Soils  in  dairy  districts  are  among  the  most  productive 
in  the  world.    The  cows  feed  the  soil — -and  the  soil,  thus  enriched,  pro- 
duces crops  that  feed  the  cow.    These  larger  crops,  in  turn,  sup-port  more 
cows,  and  more  cows  bring  greater  crops,  with  which  to  feed  still  larger 
herds.    This  is  like  rolling  a  giant  snow-ball  doYm-hill.    The  farther 
you  go,  the  more  you  have,    And^'oach  revolution  brings,  in  this  case,  an 
increase  in  soil  fertility. 
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Dr.  McDowell  showed  me  a  letter  lie  received  the  other  dsy  from 
a  farmer  in  the  Central  West,    Here's  a  sentence  from  the  letter: 
"Farmers  in  my  district  need  more  dairy  cows  to  maintain  the  fertility  of 
their  farms;  and,  to  f^Jirnish  them  a  constant  income," 

"To  he  sure,"  Dr.  HcDowell  commented, few  dair^?-  farmers  get  rich. 
But  on  the  other  hand  relatively  few  dairy  farmers  are  poverty- stricken, 
Da-iry  incomes,  as  a  rale,  give  a  comfortahle  living,  and  in  our  dairy  dis- 
tricts you'll  usually  find  comfortahle  honos,  .prosperous  churches,  and 
first-class  schools, 

"I  T70uld  expect  to  find  it  this  way  everyv/here  in  communities  of  the 
dairy  farmers  of  the  futuTe,    Their  cows  will  he  carefully  selected,  v/ell 
hred  and  well  fed;  they  T/ill  maintain  a  high  state  of  soil  fertility;  and 
they  will  hring  their  owners  satisfactory  net  incomes.     I  would  expect 
to  see,  in  the  crystal,  "better  homes,  hettcr  churches,  hotter  schools,  and 
a  hotter  living  for  the  dairy  farmer  a,nd  his  family." 

j\I-TlTOITlTCEI.SlTT :    Your  Farm  Reporter  at  Washington  has  just  brought  you 

the  results  of  his  interview  with  Dr.  J,  C.  McDov/cll  on  "The  Dairy  Farmer 

of  the  Future,"    This  concludes  Your  2arm  Reporter's  radio  chats  from 

Station  for  this  week,    3iit  he  will  he  liack  again  Monday,  at  which  time 

ho  will  have  a  report  for  you  on  a  suhject  of  special  interest  to  livestock- 
men. 
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HOGGIZia  DOWN  CHOPS. 


0P5iTi:JG-  AillTOuNCSiailT;      "HOGGIMJ  DOITIT  CHOPS."    That's  the  subject  Your 
Washington  Parni  Reporter  is  going  to  discuss  at  this  time  in  his  reg^j-iar 

!Farm  Reporter  jr  ogra^n  "broadcast  from  Station  in  cooperation  with  the 

United  States  Department  of  Agriculture.    All  right,  Mr.  Reporter. 

— 60O00 — 


When  I  was  a,  boy  on  a  farm  in  the  middle  west  we  used  to  hog  down 
corn  and  co^irpeas  in  the  fall  of  the  year.     That  was  a  profitable  way  di 
gathering  some  crops  then*    The  pra.ctice  of  hogging  down  crop  has  come  on 
down  the  line  and  is  still  in  use  today  in  many  sections  of  the  United 
States . 


The  other  da3^  I  got  to  studying  about  the  profitable  W8.3^  we  used  to 
"hog  down"  these  crops  back  in  my  boyhood  days  and  decided  to  try  to 
find  out  wh8.t  Uncle  Sam*s  hog  specialists  have  to  say  about  hogging  down 
crops  nowadays. 

In  search  of  the  latest  information  on  this  question  I  went  over  and  had 
a  talk  witii  Ur ,  E.  Z.  Russell,  in  charge  of  swine  investigation  for  the 
United  Str,tes  Biarea,u  of  Aiimal  Industry/-.    Mr.  Russell  used  to  be  a  successful 
Nebraska  hog  raiser,  and  is  quite  familiar  with  the  various  angles  of  the 
hog  business.     I  asked  him  to  tell  me  xiheX  HE  thought  about  hogging  down 
certain  crops, 

"Well,"  he  said,   "I  think  it's  profitable  when  properly  managed." 

"This  is  about  the  middl©  of  A'ci^ust,"  he  went  on,  "and  it  v/onH 
be  long  now  -antil  fall  of  the  year,  Jack  Frost,  and  harvest  time.  Therefore, 
it's  time  for  farmers  who  plan  to  hog  down  some  of  their  crops  this  fall  to 
begin  to  get  ready." 

I  didn't  thirJc  there  was  any  getting  ready  to  do  in  hogging  down 
crops.     I  thought  you  turned  the  hogs  in  on  the  crop  or  crops  to  be  hogged 
down,  and  let  the  hogs  do  the  rest. 

lir,  Russell  said  I  was  all  wrong.    He  said  that  some  kind  of  a  shelter 
should  be  provided  for  hogs  out  in  the  field  while  they  were  eating  down 
crops  in  the  fall  of  the  year.     I  asked  him  why. 
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"Because,"  he  said,   "we  often  have  cold  rains  in  the  fall  season, 
and  if  hogs  are  exposed  too  long,  they  may  develop  pne-umonia. 

"In  addition  to  shelter,  hogs  need  -plenty  of  good  water,  a  protein 
feed  such  as  tankage  or  fish  meal  and  plenty  of  m.ineral  matter  so  that  they 
Can  drinl-r  ajid  eat  at  will.    These  all  aid  in  fattening  hogs  when  they  axe 
h-arvesting  crops,  ajid  you  need  to  have  these  various  things  ready  when  the 
hogs  are  turned  into  the  field." 

"Another  important  ste-g  in  getting  ready  to  hog  down  a  cro;;-  is  to 
maJce  some  temporary  fences  so  as  to  have  the  proper  numlDer  of  hogs  for  the 
size  of  the  fieldc    Best  results  will  depend  on  this  points     I  will  have  more 
to  say  at) out  this  subject  later," 

"Mr,  Russell,"  I  said,  "is  it  profitable  to  hog  down  wheat,  or  rye, 
or  barley? " 

"I  don't  know J "  he  said,   "I  wish  I  did.    We  are  trying  right  now  to 
get  some  information  on  hogging  down  the  sma,ll  grains,     I  do  know  that  it  is 
economical  to  hog  down  corn,  ajid  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  same  thing 
holds  true  for  the  small  grains  in  parts  of  the  country  that  have  little  or 
no  rainfall  at  harvest  time  but  I  liave  no  proof  to  that  effect," 

Next  I  asked  lir^  Russell,   "What  size  or  age  hogs  seem  to  do  best  in 
hogging  down? " 

"Any  hogs  do  well  when  properly  managed,"  he  replied.     "However,  sows 
and  suckling  pigs  seem  to  do  unusually  well.     Turn  the  sows  and  pigs  into  the 
field  when  the  pigs  are  about  10  days  old,  and  let  them  sta.y  there  ujitil  the 
pigs  are  weaned,  usually  when  they  are  from.  9  to  10  weeks,  old.  Ordinarily 
it  takes  about  two  bushels  of  corn  to  carry  a  pig  through  to  weaning  time. 
In  addition  to  the  corn,  a  pig  needs  access  to  tarikage,  mineral  matter,  water, 
and  shelter.  " 

ITow  I'll  tell  you  what  ^^r,  Russell  said  about  the  time  of  hogging  down 

crops, 

"Hogging  down  crops,"  he  said,   "is  not  a  question  of  time,  but  of 
stage  of  maturity  of  the  plants  to  be  hogged  down.    Don't  turn  the  hogs  in 
on  the  crop  too  early.     If  you  do  there  will  be  too  .much  waste. 

Before  the  hogs  are  tiJTned  on  to  a  cornfield  see  that  corn  is  well 
dented.    Cowpeas ,  soybeans,  peanuts  and  oiher  crops  need  to  be  in  about  the 
same  stage  of  mat^arity  as  well-dented  corn  for  best  results." 

Wliy  is  hogging  down  crops  profitable?    That  was  my  next  question  to 
the  hog  specialist, 

"Well,"  said  Mr.  Russell,  "when  you  tm-n  hogs  into  a  field  of  corn, 
cowpeas,  soybeans  or  any  other  crop  you  desire  to  hog  down,  the  hogs  do 
the  harvesting  and  you  are  therefore  saved  that  expense.    That's  one  good 

reason  for  hogging  down  crops.    The  even  distribution  of  the  man^uTe  is 
another  good  reason  for  hogging  down  crops,  and  that  is  worth  more  tlian  some 
people  estimate.     It  is  hard  to  say  just  how  profitable  it  is  to  hog  down 
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crops,  but  faj-msrs  who  have  followed  this  practice  for  a  n-jmber  of  years 
know  that  their  soil  is  more  productive  tlian  it  used  to  be,  and  that  answers 
the  question  from  one  stand;!point . " 

Of  coT^JTse,  you  people  know  that  llebraska  is  a  great  corn  and  hog 
State.    There  is  one  particular  farm  in  eastern  I\"ebraska  that  I  want  to  tell 
you  about.    We'll  call  this  160  acre  place  the  Belle  Creek  Fann.  The 
land  is  very  rolling  for  thr.t  section  and  is  even  quite  hilly  in  many  parts. 
2Totwithstahding  the  rugged  condition  of  the  farm,  the  soil  on  that  Belle 
Creek  place  has  been  growing  ridher  and  richer  for  the  past  15  years.  And 
while  the  soil  on  the  3elle  Creek  Farm  has  been  getting  better,  the  soil  on 
some  of  the  s-arroi:uiding  farm.s  has  been  growing  thinner  and  poorer.  iTHY? 

Because  general  farm.ers  in  thxat  particular  section  produce  corn  and 
sell  it  for  cash,  or  tal^e  it  from  the  fields  and  feed  it  to  hogs  in  pens. 
In  other  words,  the  soil  gets  little  in  return  for  the  crop  it  produces. 

Belle  Creek  Texm.  has  been  hogging  down  crops  and  allowing  livestock 
to  gather  and  harvest  m.any  of  the  crops  produced  in  that  section  for  the  past 
25  jesirs,      Utc  Russell  said  that  you  could  pass  that  old  hilly  iTebrasl^ 
farm  nearly  any  da;;-'  and  see  approximately  100  head  of  various  kinds  of  live- 
stock br(^^ing  about  over  the  fields.    That  in  itself  is  not  significant,  but 
as  Mr,    Russell  rem^ks ,   "when  a  fai'mer  produces  feed  on  his  farm  and  then 
produces  livestock  to  ea.t  that  feed  he  is  approaching  the  basic  principles 
of  successful  farming. 

He  does  not  believe  in  livestock  for  every  farm  in  the  United  States, 
but  he  believes  tliat  livestock  has  a  place  on  most    farms  because  livestock 
and  feed  make  such  a  good  combination  that  even  bankers  like  to  ta,lk  about 
it,     tlhencver  you  x)roduce  feed  without  the  livestock  or  livestock  without 
the  feed  that's  a  different  story. 

irlr,  Russell  believes  that  every  farmer  who  expects  to  stay  in  the 
farming  business  very  long  needs  to  tie  his  farming  operations  up  with  some 
kind  of  livestock  pooduction.    Not  hogs  especially,  though  Mr,  Rassell  is  a 
hog  man,  but  a  few  hogs,  a  few  dairy  cows,  a  few  beef  cattle,  a  few  mares 
aiid  colts,  perhaps  a.  few  sheep,  and  some  poultry. 

HoY/  we'll  close  the  program  by  returning  to  hogging  down  crops. 
It  isnH  the  hogging  dovm  of  crops  that  maZces  a  successful  farm  business, 
but  the  tie-up  with  livestock  :^.nd  home-grovm  feed  and  the  fertilizer  added 
to  the  soil  malccs  this  an  efficient  wa,y  to  harvest  som.e  crops. 

You'll  have  to  be  the  judge  about  hogging  down  crops  on  YOUR  farm.. 

If  you  decide  to  do  it  remember  Mr,  Russell  says  get  rea.dy  now.  Plan 

the  project.    Fig-'jro  out  how  m.uch  to  include  in  the  first  field,  turn  in 
when  the  crops  are  at  the  proper  stage  of  development,  provide  a  shelter, 
water,  tankage  and  mineral  matter,  and  then  manage  the  whole  affair  in  a 
business-like  manner, 

Parm-ers'  Bulletin  IJo,  14-37-r,  called  SWDJS  PRODUCT I0I7  has  information 
on  hogging  down  crops,  and  of  co-ojrse,  you  m^y  have  a  copy  of  th_at  bulletin 
for  the  asking. 
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C LOS IITC:  A3mOUUCEMEl^IT !    You  have  just  listened  to  one  of  the  re^^ilar  Farm 

Reporter  prograzis  "broadcast  from  Station  in  cooperation  with  the  United 

States  Department  of  Agricultujre.    The  Reporter  mentioned  Farmers  Bulletin 
lIo,1437-F,  called  SWIIIS  PRODUCT lOAT.    You  nsij  have  a  copy  of  that  publication 
"by  addressini;;  your  request  to  this  station  or  "by  \vriting  directly  to  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  at  Tfa^n ington,  D,  C, 


— ooOqO — 


NOT  FOR  FUBLIGi^IOIT 


Speaking  time;  10  Minutes 

Poultry  Interview  No.  kS*    EALL  DISMSE  TROUBLES  MP  YACCimTION 

ANlTOUUGaiEMP ;      Last  week,  you'll  remon'ber.  Your  Fam  Reporter  at  Washington 
talked  with  a  scientist  about  poultry  feedings  This  week  he's  "been  talking 
with  another  Department  of  Agriculture  research  scientist,  about  poultry 
diseases.      At  this  time  he  brings  you  a  report  of  this  latest  interview, 
paying  special  attention  to  diseases  that  occur  in  early  fall.    All  right, 
Mr,  Reporter,.,,. 

###### 

This  poultry  disease  scientist  I  talked  with  was  Dr,  W.  B,  Shook, 
of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry.    I  've  introduced  you  to  Dr.  Shoi>k  before- — 
but  this  time,  we  particularly  want  to  find  out  what  Dr,  Shook  recommends 
about  new  ways  of  combating  diseases.    I  mean  such  modern  methods  as  vac- 
cination, the  tuberc-ioLin  test,  the  agglutination  testing  for  B,W.  D. 

More  and  more  poultrymen  are  making  use  of  vaccines,  Dr,  Shook  told 
me.    And  generally  speaking,  they're  getting  good  results.    Take  chicken 
pox,  for  instance.    With  recent  improvements  in  the  chicken-pox  vaccines, 
Dr,  Shook  believes  that  vaccination  for  this  disease  will  pay  poultry  raisers 
under  many  conditions. 

Now,  here  are  a  few  tips  for  you  points  that  Dr.  Shook  CTphasizes, 

Remember  vaccination  is  one  of  the  best  means  of  preventing  chicken 

pcz—  BIJT,  vaccination  is  NOT  recommended  for  all  flocks. 

It  i_s  recommended  in  an  area  where  chicken  pox  commonly  occurs 
or  where  the  disease  oQcurs  in  a  flodk:  year  after  year. 

Consult  a  veterinarian.    The  results  from  vaccination  depend  largely 
■upon  two  things.    The  use  of  the  proper  vaccine  and  the  method  of  application. 
A  competent  veterinarian  may  saSTS  you  a  lot  of  mnnecessary  trouble  and  expense 

Let's  take  a  minute  to  do  a  little  reviewing.    YOGSS  ago  it  was 
thought  that  chicken  pox  was  one  disease  and  diphtheria  was  another.    Now  it 
is  known  that  they  are  one  and  the  same.    It  was  discovered  that  the  same 
viras  which  causes  warts  and  nodules  to  form  on  the  head  was  also  responsible 
for  the  cheese  patches  in  the  motith  and  eyes,  which  are  characteristic  of 
diphtheria.    These  are  but  internal  and  external  symptoms  of  the  same  disease. 


Now  this  virus  which  causes  chicken  pox  is  so  minute  that  it  passes 
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through  the  finest  filter,  and  can  not  "be  seen  even  "under  the  most  power- 
fill  microscope.    But  we  know  that  the  disease  i_s  strictly  an  infectious 
disease.    It  neyer  develops  as  a  resiJLt  of  dampness  or  drafts  —  although 
these  conditions  undoubtedly  do  favor  its^read  after  it  once  develops. 
Contagion  is  usually  introduced  into  a  flock  "by  infected  "birds.    They  may 

"be  "birds  purclmsed  from  other  flocks  or  "birds  of  the  home  flock  which 

have  somehow  "been  exposed — -  and  sometimes  they  are  wild  "birds  or  pigeons 
which  fly  from  one  poultry  yard  to  another.    Biting  insects,  such  as  mites, 
also  pro'bahly  play  a  part  spreading  chicken  pox.    And  the  infection  MAY  "be 
carried  on  the  clothing,  shoes,  or  on  poultry-house  equipnent. 

Therefore,  Dr.  Shook  makes  these  suggestions.    Put  newly  purchased 
fowls,  and  fowls  that  have  "been  exhi'bited  at  Ishows,  into  quarantine  for 
two  weeks.    Then  examine  them  "before  you  allow  th^  to  mingle  with  your 
healthy  flock. 

When  chicken  pox  does  appear,  isolate  all  sick  "birds  immediately^ 
in  quarters  that  have  "been  cleaned  and  disinfected.    At  the  same  time 
clean  and  disinfect  tha  house  and  yards  of  the  well  "birds  in  the  flock. 

Who  only  thing  to  do  with  "badly  diseased  "birds  is  to  kill  and  "bum  them. 
However,  medicinal  treataient  is  sometimes  helpful  in  mild    cases.      For  details 

of  this  treatment-—  and  for  other  information  on  chicken  pox  let  me  refer 

you  to  Farmers »  Bulletin  No.  1337- F.  called  "Diseases  of  Poultry." 

In  many  respects  chicken  pox  and  roup  are  very  similar.  Both.-are 

"brought  into  the  poultry  yard  in  ahout  the  same  way  that  is,  "both  are  spread 

"by  other  fowls,  and  flying  "birds,  and  so  on.    Both  are  caused  "by  a  virus, 
in  which  the  micro"be  can  neither  "be  filtered  nor  seen  under  a  microscope. 
In  roup  there  are  no  warts  on  the  com"b,  face  or  wattles;  and  there  is  no 
thick,  thugh  cheese-like  material  in  the  mouth  and  throat.    Roup  does  some- 
times cause  a  deposit  of  yellovdsh  material  in  the  throat  and  mouth,  "but  this 
is  easily  broken  up  and  removed. 

The  characteristic  early  symptoms  of  roup  are  depression,  loss  of  appe- 
tite, inactiveness,  rough  plumage,  and  sneezing. 

Por  the  complete  facts  ahout  roup,-   and  methods  of  treating  it, 
I»ll  have  to  refer  you  again  to  Farmers'  Bulletin  No,  1337«    T  *U  4n?fa^l^® 
time  here  for  two  or  three  suggestions  Dr.  Shook  considers  very  imporT,ci-io. 


In  the  early  stages  of  roup,  he  said,  it  is  often  possi"ble  to  cure 
"birds  "by  individual  medical  treatment.    Sat  it  is  erfe-remely  important  that 
all  "birds  suspected  of  having  roup  he  put  to  themselves  in  clean,  com^orta"ble 
quarters.    Por  safety's  sake  "badly  affected  "birds  must  "be  killed  immediately. 
And  their  carcasses  burned. 

"Clean  and  disinfect  all  houses  and  yards  frequently."    Dr.  Shook 
advises.    "Clean,  drinking  fountains  and  feed  hoppers  every  day.    The  use 
of  permanganate  of  ..potash  in  the  proportion  of  1/.-3  teaspoonful  to  each  gallon 
of  drinking  water,  tends  to  keep  the  water  pure.    Keep  fresh  solutions  of 
this  permanganate  of  potash  before  chiclcens  at  all  times  during  the  period 
of  infection,    Remonber  that  when  the  solution  loses  its  pink  color  it  has 
lost  its  power  as  an  antiseptic." 


/ 
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IBhe  latest  thing  in  prevention  and  treatment  of  roup  is  vaccination, 
with  what  is  known  as  a  roup  "bacterin.      This  Tsacterin  seems  to  "be  valu-ahle 
in  two  ways*    Birds  treated  with  it  in  the  early  stages  of  the  disease  seem 
to  escape  severe  illness,  and  recover  more  rapidly*    And  when  it  is  given 
to  "birds  thai;  are  apparently  well,  "but  which  have  Taeen  exposed,  it  "brings 
immuni  ty« 

You  can  doubtless  get  this  roup  "bacterin  through  your  veterinarian.  And 
you  can  get  further  infomation  about  it  "by  writing  to  the  Bureau  of  Animal 
Industry  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  in  Washington* 

Now  just  a  word  about  the  use  of  the  tuberculin  test  on  poultry.  It 
has  proved  very  satisfactory,  being  just  about  as  reliable  with  poultry  as 
with  cattle.    It  tells  the  poultry  raiser  which  of  his  birds  are  diseased. 
It  is  not  yet  recommended  for  general  faun  use,  however,  because  of  the  ex- 
pense.   But  it  is  recommended— and  is  widely  used — for  valuable  breeding  flocks 
and  other  special  flocks  where  the  owner  wants  to  be  absolutely  sure  tube]>- 
culosis  doesnU  get  a  foothold. 

liJow,  a  few  words  about  B.W.D,  also  known  as  pull-Qrum  disease  in  chicks 
and  adult  birds. 

The  question  as  to  how  best  to  conquer  this  disease  is  continually 
coming  up,  and  the  vast  ano-'ont  of  experimencal  work  th^t  has  been  done  with 
B.  W,  D,  has  resulted  in  convincing  us  of  the  importance  of  preventing  the 
infection  occuring  in  hatching  eggs. 

We  know  the  disease  is  incurable,  so  we  must  go  to  the  source  of  the 
infection,  which  is  the  infected  hen,  oSlciir^.to  her  from  the  flock,  if  any 
progress  is  to  be  made  in  the  eradication  of  this  particular  disease. 

How  how  will  this  be  possible  to  detect  the  infected  hen?    A  blood 
test  is  necessary  for  the  detection  of  B.W.D,  This  requires  the  collection 
of  blood  samples  from  each  bird  in  a  given  flock,  and  sendirjg  the  blood 
sainples  to  laboratories  that  do  this  work.     Some  of  the  state  experiment 
stations  are  doing  this  work  of  testing  for  B.W.D,    If  they  can    not  do  your 
testing,  they  may  be  able  to  advise  you  how  you  can  get  it  done,  or  your 
State  veterinarian  may  be  able  to  help  you  in  this  respect. 

Meanwhile,  Dr.  Shook  suggests  that  if  possible,  you  get  your  hatching 
eggs  from  a  hatcheryman  whose  eggs  ccme  from  blood- tested  hens.    Or,  if  you 
can  raise  your  own  breeding  stock,  have  them  blood  tested.    In  this  way,  you 
can  eliminate  the  great  majority  of  infected  birds;  and  thus  reduce  chance  of 
infection  to  the  minimm. 

TTini  ^rrTTTTi  If  J 11  ii  -nririfff 

MWUEOMEhll ;    Your  Farm  Reporter  at  Washington  has  just  told  you  about 

hJsB  interview  with  Dr.  %  B.  Shook,  of  the  Department  of  A^ric-alture,  on  methoc 

of  fighting  poultry  disease.    You  can  get  copies  of  that  bulletin  he  mentioned 

 free  of  diarge- — by  writing  either  to  Station  or  to  the  U.S.  Department 

of  Agriculture  in  Washington.     The  bulletinp.is  called  "Diseases  of  Poultyy," 
and  it  is  Fanners*  Bulletin  IJo.  1337-5'. 


YOUR  ?im  EEPORTER  AT  "HAS^.L^Q^m"""     SHjlSASE  Thursda3^''^-.ti;g««^^S^,'' 


AJniOUlTCBI'.lSlIT ;    Tod-ay  we  have  the  twelfth  of  our  series  of  sixteen 
talks  on  the  possihilit ies  of  cooperative  marketing.    We  have  heard 
sometM-^of  what  cotton,  and  tohacco,  and  grain  co-ops  have  done. 
Now  we  shall  hear  ahout  dairy  products  and  the  outlook  for  famersi 

dairy  products  associations.    This  series  is  presented  "by  Station  

in  cooperation  with  the  ^'ederal  Farm  Board  and  the  United  States 

Department  of  Agriculture.   Well,  Mr,  Reporter,  wl3at  do  the  co-op  -"^v 

experts  say  aoout  "butter,  and  cheese,  and  milk?  


Mr,  T.  G.  Stitts  went  over  the  dairy  products  stiuation  with  me. 
He  is  in  charge  of  the  dairy  section  of  the  co-op  division  of  the 
jTederal  ?ann  Board. 

He  told  me  that  there  are  now  several  new  milk  marketing  associ- 
ations in  process  of  "being  formed.     Substantial  progress  has  "been  made 
in  setting  up  a  hig  association  at  St.  Louis.    About  sixty-five  per 
cent  of  the  milk  producers  who  supply  St.  Louis  with  that  fluid  food 
have  already  signed  up  to  sell  their  milk  through  the  new  association. 

One  interesting  thing  ahout  that  campaign  is  t?aat  the  leadership 
in  the  negotiations  "between  the  producers  and  the  dealers  has  "been  taken 
"by  a  group  of  consumers.    They  call  themselves  the  Consumers'  Milk 
CoriTnission.    They  represent  the  ultimate  consumers  who  want  good  milk  and 
a  regialar  supply  of  it,  and  have  made  a  careful  study  of  production  con- 
ditions in  the  St.  Louis  territorjr. 

There  is  another  hig  fluid  milk  asr>ociation  heing  formed  hy  the 
dadry  famers  around  Oklahoma  City. 

The  association  started  last  year  at  Kansas  City  is  just  now  get" 
ting  under  way. 

All  three  of  those  hig  dairy  farmers'  associations  have  for  their 
o'ojects  the  production  of  better  milk  through  quality  control  work  and 
the  esta'blishment  of  group  selling  in  place  of  the  old  competition  of 
each  individual  farmer  '.yith  every  other  farmer  in  the  neigh"borhood. 
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ITo «  12 1    What  Dairy  Products  Associations  Have  Done,  and 
The  Outlook  for  the  Future 
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Bit,  as  Mr.  Stitts  reminds  us,  farmers  milk  marketing  associations 
didn«t  all  start  yesterday.     There  are  now  aoout  one  hundred  and  sixty 
milk  marketing  associations  in  these  United  States.    Many  of  them  have 
"been  in  operation  for  ten  years  and  more. 

In  that  time,  many  of  those  associations  have  some  really  first- 
rate  accompli sh-iTients  to  their  credit.     As  "bargaining  organizations 
they  have  had  a  ver:y  s-ahstantial  influence  in  manj''  markets. 

In  the  first  place,  Mr.  Stitts  cites  that  they  have  had  a 
.  steadying  influence  on  the  markets  bj"  neXing  available  a  kno^vn  price 
for  milk  on  which  everyone  buys  his  supply. 

Second,  the  nillz  co-ops  have  done  a  good  deal  in  the  wry  of  im- 
proving the  quality  of  milk.     In  some  cities,  they  1:8, ve  coaperated  with 
the  health  departments  in  maintaining  high  sta.ndards  for  m.ilk.     In  fact, 
some  of  them  have  even  assisted  in  the  inspection  of  milk. 

Tliird,  m.ilk  associations  have  given  producers  a  chance  to  sell  to- 
gether as  a  group,  rp.ther  than  a,s  manj''  competing  individua,ls. 

Fourth,  the  fluid  milk  co-ops  ha,ve  been  responsible  for  the  use 
of  price  plans  v/hich  have  tended  to  even  production  and  decrease  the 
seasonal  surplus. 

In  a  general  wa^',  these  are  the  chief  tangible  accomplish:-.ient s  of 
the  fluid  mdlk  producers  associat ious.    However,  Mr.  Stitts  explains 
that  individual  associations  here  and  there  have  done  different  things, 
as  a  result  of  which  the  markets  tend  to  hold  a  more  even  spread  betv;een 
v/holcsale  and  retail  prices. 

One  of  the  finest  accom.plish-ment s  of  the  milk  associations  has  been 
the  wholesome  effect  they  have  had  on  the  relations  between  the  con- 
su-mers  and  producers.    Elected  representatives  of  the  producers  and  the 
dealers  have  sat  do^Tn  together  and  worked  out  the  problems  of  the  milk 
shed.    That  getting  together,  Mr.  Stitts  says,  iias  given  the  producers 
an  understanding  interest  in  the  market  problems  of  the  city  and  has 
given  the  dealers  a  better  appreciation  of  the  farmers'  piroblems. 

I'luid  milk  is  not  the  onlj  dairy  product  which  has  been  helped  by 
cooperation.    Mr.  Stitts  la:,  just  back  from  Texas  and  other  southern 
States  and  he  reports  that  there  is  considerable  interest  in  the 
formation  of  loca.1  cooperative  creameries  in  somie  sections  of  the  South, 

Tnat's  natural.     There  is  a  general  movement  of  the  dairy  industry 
South.    'Farmers  are  going  in  for  more  diversified  fa,rming.    The  noiTibor 
of  dairy  cows  is  increasing.    Mr.  Stitts  anticipates  a  logical  expansion 
of  the  dairy  business  in  the  South  a,nd  along  with  that  expansion  an  in- 
crease in  CO-OX)  creameries. 

At  the  present  time,  ^re  a.lready  have  tliree  big  regional  butter  market.; 
associations  I'^iiich  sell  the  butter  for  many  member  creameries. 

First,  there  is  tiie  Challenge  Cream  and  Butter  Associa.t ion,       . h 
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with  headquarters  in  Los  Angeles.     Second,  there  is  the  United 
Dairymen's  Association  of  Se.ctttle,  Washington,    Third,  there  is  the 
Land  0*  Lakes  Creameries,  Inc. , with  headquarters  at  Minneapolis.  There 
is  another  hig  regional  a.ssociation  now  heing  formed  in  Oregon,  That 
v/ill  make  four. 

Those  regional  associations  are  regional  sales  agencies  made  up  of 
a  nimiher  of  local  cooperative  creameries.     Individual  dairy  farmers  in 
the  locals  in  these  set-ups  produce  in  twelve  states.    By  means  of 
these  regional  associations,  the  local  creameries  enter  into  a  contract 
wherehj'-  they  will  all"."work  together  to  sell  as  a  unit,  instead  of  com- 
petirg  v/ith  one  another  in  the  sarne  market s.     In  other  words,  all  con- 
tract., together  so  as  to  mobilize  the  power  of  the  producers  and  their 
local  associa.tions  in  an  effective  way. 

In  other  sections,  the  cooperative  creamery  movement ,  Mr!  Stitts 
points  out,  is  not  yet  so  far  along  as  this*    Other  sections  arc  still  in 
the  local  co-op  creamery  stage  of  growth. 

You  see  "both  the  "butter  and  fluid  milk  producers  are  marching  right 
along,  along  a  path  on  which  they  have  a.lready  made  remarlcahle  progress. 
As  for  cheese,  Mr.  Stitts  sa,ys  lit  the  present  time,  under  existing  con- 
ditions there  is  little  likelihood  of  there  being  much  expansion  in  co-op 
cheese  factories  in  the  immediate  future.    However,  we  already  have  a 
ITational  Cheese  Producers  Federation,  which  is  a  regional  sales  agency 
selling  the  cheese  for  ahout  350  co-op  member  factories. 


AMOUIICEi/IElTT ;    ijext  time  we  will  hear  about  the  fruit  and  vegetable 

co-ops.    This  Station  ^presents  these  talks  on  what  the  various 

farm  co-ops  o,re  doing,  as  part  of  a  series  on  the  possibilities  of  co- 
operative marketing  prepared  "by  the  Federal  Yaim  Board  and  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture. 
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NOT  FOR  PU3LICATI01T 


Spe aiding  Time;  10  minutes 

Dairy  Interview  No.  49:  SIG-HTS55ING  IIT  A  DRY-MILK  PIAICT 

AltTOUiTCElvISM' ;  Well,  Your  "Fa.™.  Reporter  at  Washington  has  "been  on  =\ 
another  sightseeing  trip.     If  you  were  listening  in  at  this  time 
four  weeks  ago,  you'll  rememher  that  he  promised  to  visit  a  dry- 
milk  plant  and  to  report  wh-at  he  saw  and  learned.    And  today  he's 
ready  to  report.    All  right  Mr.  Reporter  let's  have  it  


I  wonder  if  it  is  stretching  things  too  far  to  imagine  that  the 
milk-ma,n  of  the  future  will  t)e  a  postman?     Instead  of  a  "bottle  on  his 
doorstep  the  city  apartment  dweller  would  find  a  small  package  in  his 
morning  mail. 

Or,  we  might  picture  him  dropping  into  the  corner  drugstore  on 
payday  for  his  next  month's  milk  supply. 

The  possihilit ies  are  almost  unlimited.     It's  easy  to  see  how 
this  would  solve  at  least  one  very  vital  family  problem.  Suppose 
the  young  pride  and  joy  of  the  family  refuses  to  drink  his  quart  of 
milk  a  day.    He  might  he  induced  to  swallow  a  couple  of  sugar-coated 
tahlets,  one  or  two  "before  each  meal,  with  water.    Or  Mother  might 
sprinlcle  a  couple  of  extra  spoonfuls  in  his  potatoes. 

After  all,  this  really  reqiaires  very  little  imagination,  "because 
it  is  all  perfectly  possible  right  now.     Cons^omers  might  very  well 
get  all  their  milk  in  dry  form,  if  for  some  reason  it  "became  desirable 
to  do  so. 

There  are  people,  you  know,  who  would  go  even  further.    They  can 
visualize  the  day  when  science,  plus  necessity,  will  have  us  all  eat- 
ing our  meals  from  a  small  pill-hox.    Personally,  I  think  I'd  rather  be 
absent  when  that  day  arrives.    I  get  too  much  fun  out  of  handling  a  knife 
and  fork. 

But  with  milk  it  _is  a  little  different.    You  can  take  your  dry 

milk,  mix  it  with  water,  and  presto  you  have  your  glass  of  milk. 

And  the  chances  are  you'd  be  getting  every  bit  of  the  food  value  tliat 
you'd  get  from  the  same  quantity  of  fresh  milk.    You  might  detect  a 
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slight  difference  in  taste  but  in  the  hest  quality  dry  milk  the  so- 
called  cooked  flavor  is  scarcelj^  noticeahlc^    And  even  this  night  he 
eliminated  with  improvements  in  the  drying  process* 

Still,  I*m  not  advising  my  friends  to  fire  their  millanan  and  start 
mixing  their  own.    As  long  as  we  can  get  it,  I  think  most  of  us  will 
prefer  our  milk  in  its  good  old-fashioned  form. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  most  of  the  dry  milk  manufactured  today  is 
dry  skim-milk.     Some  whole  milk  is  dried  and  a  small  quantity  of  dry 
cream  is  made,  also.    Bu.t  whole  milk  doesn't  keep  as  well  in  dry  form 
as  skLm-milk.    The  fat  in  whole  milk  and  cream  has  a  tendency  to  he- 
come  rancid. after  a  few  monthh.     On  the  other  hand,  skim- mi Ik  will  re- 
tain its  original  flavor  for  many  months  "before  it  develops  a  sort  of 
stale  taste. 

I  learned  that  approximately  l-l/4  per  cent  of  our  total  yearly 
milk  supply  goes  to  make  dry  milk.     This  doesn't  seem  very  much, 
until  you  consider  that  icecream  requires  less  than  4  per  cent  of  the 
total  and  cheese  only  about  3-1/2  per  cent.     In  1928  the  output  of  dry 
sld.m-milk  was,  roughly,  148  laillion  pounds;  dry  whole-milk,  10  million 
pounds;  and  dried  buttermilk,  45  million  pounds. 

Dry  skim-milk  is  used  chiefly  in  the  baking  of  bread  and  the  manu- 
facturing of  ice-cream;  and  to  some  extent  in  making  certain  kinds  of 
candy.     Obviously,  it » s  a  great  convenience  in  a  big  bakery.    The  baker 
Can  buy  several  week's  supply  and  have  it  right  on  hand,  without  fear  of 
its  'soui'ing.    And  it's  convenient  to  have  the  milk  in  the  same  form  as 
the  flour — to  be  able  to  add  _so  many  -pounds  of  dry  milk  to  _so  many  pounds 
of  flour,  and  not  have  to  bother  with  a  bulky  liquid. 

Dry  skim-milk  is  usually  taken  along  on  long  expeditions,  by  ex- 
plorers and  others  who  plan  to  be  away  from  a  fresh  milk  supply  for  a 
great  length  of  time.     It's  used  in  making  up  prepared  foods,  such  as 
special  baby  foods.    And  a  very  common  use  is  in  malted  milk.    In  this 
case,  the  milk  and  malt  are  mixed,  and  then  dried  together. 

I  learned  from  Mr.  William  iVhite,  dairy  manufacturing  specialist  of 
the  U.  S,  Bureau  of  Dairy  Industry,  that  the  first  experiments  in  drying 

milk  started  back  about  the  middle  of  the  last  centttry  about  the  saiue 

time  tliat  conden«ed  milk  began  to  be  thought  of.     The  early  experimenters 
boiled  the  milk  down  in  an  open  pan.     They  tried  adding  substances  like 
balding  soda,  to  ma)£e  the  finished  product  more  soluble  in  water. 

The  first  man  to  make  dry  milk  as  a  commercial  product  was  an 
Englishman  named  Orimwade,    He  obtained  a  patent  in  1855.    His  process 
consisted  of  adding  baking  soda  evaporating  milk  in  an  open  pan,  un- 
til it  was  a  sort  of  dough-like  substance  and  then  adding  cane  sugar 

to  hell)  it  dry  out.    Then  he  pressed  the  dry  material  between  rollers, 
allowed  it  to  dry  still  further,  and  pulverized  it, 

Mr.  G-rimwade,  however, didn't  make  much  progress  commercially  with 
this  product.  It  wasn't  until  more  than  40  years  later,  in  1898,  that 
a.  satisfactory  dry  milk  was  introduced  in  the  United  States.  This  was 
the  first  dry  milk  manufactured  in  this  country  which  did  not  contain 
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ingredients  foreign  to  milk. 

There  are  two  main  processes  of  drying  milk  in  modern  plants. 
One  is  knovm  as  the  film-drying  process.    Under  this  method  the  milk 
is  spread  in  a  very  thin  film  on  a  metal  drum,  which  is  heated  with 
ste.am.  The  milk  dries  almost  instantly,  the  dram  revolves,  and  s.  knife 
scrapes  off  the  thin  film  of  dry  milk. 

These  film-driers  are  also  divided  into  two  classes,  according  to 
whether  the  milk  dr^^s  under  atmospheric  pressure  or  in  a  partial  vacu-om. 
Milk  that  is  dried  in  a  vacaum  is  m.ore  readily  soluhle,  and  so  is  gen- 
erally a  higher-quality  product.  B"ut  v/here  solubility  doesn't  matter 
mu.ch,  the  ordinary  atmospheric  drum  drier  is  very  satisfactory.  Tlras, 
most  dried  hat termi Ik, largely  made  for  animal  feeding,  is  manufactured 
in  this  wa^y. 

ITow,  the  second  type  of  drying  machine  is  known  as  a  spray-drier. 
The  milk  is  atomized  into  a  current  of  hot  air.    The  hot  air  immediate- 
ly ahsorhs  the  moisture  from  the  tir^  particles  of  milk;  and  they  fall 
to  the  Dottom  of  the  dryin^:  chajnher  like  tiny  flakes  of  snow,    Tlie  air 
is  washed  perfectly  clean  and  the  milk  never  comes  in  contact  with  other 
air  or  with  human  hands  during  the  entire  process. 

Ctonsiderahly  more  th-an  half  of  the  dry  milk  made  for  human  food  is 
manufactured  hy  this  spray  method.     It's  really  q[aite  a  complicated 
process — so  complicated,  in  fact,  that  I  couldn't  begin  to  explain  it, 
although  it  was  very  carefully  explained  to  me  on  my  trip  through  the 
plant.     If  you  have  never  seen  a  milk-drier  in  action,  don't  -^ass  up 
the  opportunity  to  observe  one. 

I  might  add  that  the  drj'ing  process  removes  practically  all  the 
water  from  milk.    And  since  whole  mdlk  is  87  per  cent  water,  this 
means  that  100  po'onds  of  whole  milk  will  leave  only  about  13  pounds 
of  d-Ty  matter,     Skira-milk,  of  course,  contains  an  even  higher  pro- 
portion of  water  than  whole-milk. 

Mr.  While  tells  me  tiiat  California  stands  at  the  he^  of  the  dry- 
milk  manufacturing  states,  and  New  York  is  second.  The  other  states  are 
far  back  of  these  two  in  production,  with  Wisconsin,  Michigan,  and  Wash- 
ington coming  next  in  order, 

AMGUIvTCEiISlTT;    Your  Farm  Reporter  at  77ashington  has  just  told  you  what 
he  learned  about  dry-milk  on  his  recent  sightseeing  trip  through  a  dry- 
milk  plant.     This  concludes  his  reports  for  this  week.    He'll  be  back 
at  this  same  time  Monday  for  his  weekly  chat  with  livestock  farmers. 


HOT  JOR  PIBLIGATIOII 


Speaking  Tiac:     10  Minutes,  All  Regions. 

FALL  f.lA:TAGB,iEIJT  OiF  PEEMAimTT  PASTURES. 

OPEITIITG  AITl^UNCELIEITTi    At  this  tine  Station  presents  Your  Washington 

Farm  Reporter  who  is  going  to  tali:  about  the  FALL  yiAITAG-EIIElTT  OF  PEK-.IANEI,t: 
PASTURES.    That's  such  an  important  and  timely  suhjoct  that  we're  going  to 
start  the  program  right  now,    Mr.  Reporter,  you're  on  the  air. 

— ooOoo — 

Folks,  I  Want  to  talk  to  you  today  ahout  filling  the  gasoline  tank 
on  the  automohile  "before  it  runs  dry.    You  know  it's  a  lot  easier  to  check 
up  on  the  gasoline  supply  at  home  in  the  shade  than  to  carry  a  can  of 
gasoline  down  a  hot,  dusty  highway. 

Experienced  motorists  find  that  it  pays  to  check  up  on  the  gasoline 
supply/,  and  even  the  entire  automobile  before  beginning  a  long  journey. 
Successful  farmers  have  found  that  it  pays  to  check  up  on  livestock  and 
feed  conditions  at  given  periods  thro-ughout  the  year,  but  especially  during 
the  late  summer  when  pastures  are  often  short  or  perhaps  "burned  up." 

Livestock  need  feed  and  attention  for  best  results.    An  animal 
without  feed  is  comparable  to  an  automobile  with  an  empty  gas  tank.  Both 
are  useful  and  valuable  OIHY  when  properly  managed. 

It  won't  be  long  now  until  cool  v^eather,  Jack  Frost  and  Old  Man 
Winter  will  be  coming  around  the  corner.    Before  they  get  here,  check  up 
on  your  PASTURES  and  satisfy  yourself  that  they  are  in  good  physical 
condition  and  ready  for  the  long  journey  through  the  winter  season. 
Such  a  precaution  taken  at  this  time  of  year  often  results  in  a  bettor 
past-jjTG  next  spring. 

For  best  results  with  pcmanent  pastures  it's  necessary  to  look  ahead 
and  perhaps  do  a  little  planning.    For  instance,  if  you  want  a  good 

early  xoasture  next  spring  now  is  the  time  to  start  working  towards 

that  goal,    A  pasture  is  not  necessarily  influenced  by  what  took  place 
yesterday,  but  more  generally  it  is  ir^luenced  by  what  took  place  several 
weeks  or  several  months  ago.    That's  why  I'm  talking  to  you  about  the 
fall  management  of  permanent  pastures  today  because  what  you  do  or  fail  to 
do  to  your  pasture  this  fall  will  likely  speak  for  itself  next  spring  and 
suamer,  and  perhaps  thro^aghout  the  year. 
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IThat  I  am  saying  at  this  time  about  the  fall  treatment  of 
pastures  of  course,  applies  to  normal  pastures  and  normal  seasons  and 
conditions.    The  past'ore  qtaestion  is  more  or  less  a  local  question,  and 
during  unusually  wet  seasons  or  extreme  dry  seasons  it  may  he  necessary 
to  consult  your  county  agent  or  even  visit  your  State  agricultural  ex- 
periment station  for  information  applicable  to  your  particular  situation, 

Harry  Vinall  is  a  pasture  investigator  for  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,    His  boyhood  days  in  Kansas  acquainted  him 
with  pasture  conditions  in  that  great  section  of  the  country  called 
the  COM  BELT.    His  travels,  since  he  joined  Uncle  Sam's  forces,  nearly 
a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  have  acquainted  him  v/ith  pasture  conditions 
practically  all  over  the  country.    Therefore,  it  was  only  natural  for  me 
to  interview  Mr,  Vinall  on  this  pasture  question.    He  opened  the  interview 
in  this  manner: 

"To  begin  v/ith  there  is  nothing  that  will  help  a  pasture  during 
a  long  dry  spell  of  weather,  such  as  we  often  have  in  the  late  suiimer, 
except  a  good,  soaking  rain.    Under  normal  rainfall  conditions  there  are, 
hov/ever,  a  few  things  that  can  be  done  in  the  fall  to  help  a  permanent 
pasture  go  through  the  winter, 

"Now,"  said  Vinall,  "I'm  going  to  give  you  some  pointers  on 
the  fall  management  of  pastures.    Of  course  you  understand  that  I'm 
talking  about  permanent  pastures,  and  naturally  conditions  differ  in 
different  sections  of  the  comtry,  but  the  underlj'-ing  principles  are 
about  the  same  and  apply  pretty  well  all  over  the  country," 

I  am  now  ready  to  give  you  the  pasture  pointers,  but  before  doing 
so  I  want  to  pause  a  moment  for  you  to  get  a  pencil  and  paper  because 
the  pointers  I  am  going  to  give  you  are  not  available  just  now  in  a 
Department  of  Agriculture  publication.    Are  you  ready? 

"Pirst,  give  pastures  a  two-weeks  rest  from  grazing  in  the  fall  of 
the  year  just  before  winter  sots  in.     Such  a  precaution  permits  the 
plants  to  store  up  reserve  food  in  the  roots.    This  stored  food  enables 
them  to  withstand  the  adversities  of  the  vdntcr  season  and  gives  thorn  a 
better  start  the  following  spring.    Therefore,  the  first  big  point  in 
the  fall  ma.nagement  of  pastures  is  to  remove  grazing  animals  a  little 
before  the  end  of  the  G-ROWIITG-  season  so  that  the  plants  can  get  read^' 
for  the  winter  siege, 

"Second,  a  light  application  of  some  nitrogenous  fertilizer  in 
LATE  AUGUST  OR  EARLY  SlPTSIffiER  will  increase  the  fall  growth  and  usually 
lengthen  the  grazing  season. 

"Tliird,  After  the  animals  are  removed  harrow  the  pasture  to 
scatter  livestock  droppings,  and  insure  a  more  uniform  and  more  palatable 
growth  from  the  plants  the  following  year, 

"fourth,  if  limestone  is  to  be  applied,  fall  is  the  ideal  time  of 
the  year  to  make  the  application  as  fall  rains,  and  freezings  and  thawings 
during  the  winter  will  carry  the  lime  down  to  where  the  plants  may  use  it. 
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"Pifthi  drain  wot  spots  in  your  pasturo  this  fall*    Water  standing 
on  the  land  encourages  the  growth  of  sedges  and  rushes  where  good  grass 
might  better  be  growings 

"Sixth,  stop  erosion  in  the  pasture  by  filling  the  gullies  with 
brush,  cornstalks  or  other  similar  raaterial* 

"Seventh  and  last,  apply  a  light  topdressing  of  barnyard  manure  on 
the  thinner  spots  in  the  pasture  to  make  such  spots  productive  and  provide 
a  uniform  turf." 

Tliat  completes  Vinall's  pointers  on  the  fall  management  of  livestock 
pastures.    Let's  check  over  some  of  the  more  important  ones  again  and  see 
hov/  they  fit  in  with  YOUR  livestock  pasture  management  plans  for  this 
season. 

Remember  the  big  pointer  namely  that  pastures  need  a  rest 

before  starting  the  winter  journey,    Tnat's  under  our  control.    Take  the 
grazing  livestock  off  and  let  \he  plants  C-ROW  a  little  before  Old  Man 
Winter  comes  in  sight. 

pall  is  an  ideal  time  to  apply  limestone,  commercial  fertilizers, 
and  barnyard  manure  to  permanent  pastures,  but  of  course,  not  ALL  at  the 
same  time.    Consult  your  count^-^  agent,  or  your  State  college  of  agriculture 
about  the  time,  amount,  and  nature  of  the  application. 

Do  you  plan  to  put  in  any  new  pasture  this  fall?    If  so,  Yinall 
suggests  that  if  you  have  the  available  land,  that  you  put  some  pasture 
on  low  land  that  is  genorally  moist  even  in  dry  wee^ther  so  that  it  v/ill 
furnish  pasture  even  during  periods  of  DROUGHT. 

ITow  folios,  I'm  going  back  to  Mr.  Vinall  after  I  got  through 
celebrating  Christmas  and  try  to  got  him  to  toll  m^e  what  to  do  with 
permanent  pastures  in  the  early  spring.     I  want  to  do  all  I  can  to  help 
you  livestock  producers  obtain  the  most  feed  from  yoior  pastures.    In  other 
Words,  I  want  you  to  fill  your  gasoline  tank  before  you  begin  a  long  motor 
trip,  and  check  up  on  your  pasture  this  fall  before  winter  gets  here,  IJhy 
not  try  som.e  of  Vinall's  suggestionson  your  pasture  this  fall? 

If  you  failed  to  catch  the  pasture  pointers  I  have  just  given,  ask 
this  station  for  a  copy  of  the  FARM  REPORTER  RADIO  TALK  FOR  AU(?JST  25,  1930. 
If  you  want  additional  pasture  infomation  consult  your  county  agent,  your 
State  college  of  agriculture,  or  you  may  even  write  directly  to  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  at  Washington,  D.  C. 

— ooOoo — 

0 LO SIIIC-  AimOUI^CBvIMT ;    You  have  .just  listened  to  one  of  the  regular  Farm 

Reporter  programs  broadcast  from  in  cooperation  with  the  Federal 

Department  of  Agriculture.    Write  this  station  if  you  want  a  copy  of  the 
FARIA  RjUPORTSR  RADIO  TALK  FOR  AUGUST  25,  1930. 
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YOUR.  FARM  BEPOR'IER  AT  WASHIITGTOIT 


Crops  and  Soils  Interview  No.  30 : 


Emergency  Pasture  Crops. 


A^TITOIWCE^AEITT ;  We  asked  your  farm  reporter  at  Washington  to  find  out  from 

the  specialists  there  what  to  do  to  supplement  pasture  crops 
this  year.    He  inquired  at  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 
ITow  he  is  ready  to  tell  us  what  the  experts  recommend  as  a 
very  present  help  in  this  time  of  forage  trouhle-^—    What  say, 
Mr.  Reporter?-- — 

-•^ooOoo-- 

Are  your  pastures  short,  yellow,  "brown,  cooked  or  "burned  "bare?  Has 
the  long  dry  spell  left  you  short  of  forage?    Or  are  you  likely  to  be  short 
"before  next  Spring? 

If  those  are  serious  questions  to  you,  the  suggestions  made  "by  Mr.  Harry 
■V"inall  may  "be  of  some  help.    Mr.  Vinall  is  the  forage  grass  expert  of  the 
ITnited  States  Department  of  Agriculture.    He  tells  me  he  is  recommending, 
that  after  the  rain,  we  get  "busy  and  sow  some  rye,  or  barley,  or  wheat,  or 
oats,  to  supplement  our  damaged  pastures. 

Such  a  grain  pasture  ought  to  be  ready  for  grazing  in  about  four  weeks, 
or  six  weeks  at  the  outside.    Of  course,  if  you  let  it  get  a  good  start  it 
will  furnish  more  grazing  than  if  it  is  grazed  too  young.     In  choosing  which 
grain  you  will  use,  better  t£?Jce  into  account  the  price  of  the  seed  and  the 
adaptation  of  the  grain  to  your  climate  and  your  soil.  . 

For  instance,  Mr.  "Vinall  says,  rye  is  better  on  poor  soil  than  either 
barley  or  wheat.  On  fairly  productive  soil  both  barley  and  wheat  will  make 
better  pasture  than  rye. 

If  you  use. rye,  better  use  a  variety  adapted  to  your  part  of  the  country. 
In  the  southern  part  of  the  Corn  Belt  and  the  Gulf  States,  northern  grcwn  rye 
seed  produces  much  less  pasture  than  will  the  varieties  adapted  to  more 
southern  conditions. 

In  case  rye  is  higher  than  wheat  or  barley,  if  your  soil  is  fairly 
productive,  better  use  wheat  or  barley. 

Where  winter  oats  are  fairly  reliable,  Mr.  "Vinall  suggests  that  oats 
will  make  first-rate  pasture.    Of  course,  whether  you  use  oats  or  barley  or 
wheat  or  rye  will  depend  on  your  own  conditions  and  experience  in  your  section. 
If  in  doubt,  the  County  and  State  agricultural  agencies  can  advise  you.  Ask 
them  about  v/hat  is  best  in  your  locality. 
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Miore  it  is  the  general  practice  to  sow  winter  legumes  for  plowing  iinder 
next  spring  as  green  mairore  and  to  protect  the  soil  during  winter,  Mr.  Vinall 
points  out  that  those  legume  crops  may  ho  pastiired  in  late  winter  and  early- 
spring  without  destroying  their  efficiency  as  late  green  manures. 

Jot  example,  hairy  vetch,  v/inter  peas,  and  the  like,  may  he  pastured  in 
the  latter  part  of  January  and  Fchruary. 

If  you  use  legumes  for  pasture,  he  suggests  that  you  take  the  aftimals 
off  at  least  two  weeks  "before  the  d?.te  you've  set  for  plowing  under  the  crop. 
That  will  give  the  legumes  time  to  recover  from  the  grazing  and  make  enough 
growth  to  hencfit  the  soil  decidedly  hoth  as  to  nitrogen  and  the  addition  of 
humus . 

Eememher,  however,  that  legumes  are  late  winter  pasture.    You  shouldnH 
expect  any  pasture  from  legumes  this  fall  and  early  winter.    The  small  grains 
will  serve  for  pasture  now  and  again  next  spring.    The  chief  thing  as  Mr. 
Vinall  sees  it,  is  to  get  pasture  quickly  this  fall.    Then  you  can  take  your 
cattle  off  the  permanent  pastures,  and  give  those  pastures  time  to  recover. 
In  that  way,  you  may  save  your  hay  and  silage  for  winter  feeding,    llx .  Vinall 
tells  me  a  good  many  farmers  have  a.lready  had  to  resort  to  feeding  harvested 
forage  and  concentrates.    The  most  practical  way  to  stop  this  exhaustion  of 
winter  feeds,  is  to  provide  pasture  from  small  grains  as  soon  as  it  rains, 
and  conserve  your  stored  feed  for  winter  when  it  may  he  impossihle  to  pasture. 

■S?here  it  is  practical,  he  suggests  that  we  can  get  quicker  results  from 
these  temporary  pastures,  if  we  add  some  fertilizer  at  the  time  of  seeding. 
I'ertilizer  will  stimulate  the  growth  and  give  pastures  quicker,  —  especially 
if  you  use  nitorgen  fertilizer. 

Mr.  Vinall  also  called  attention  to  the  possihilities  of  some  of  us  heing 
forced  to  supplement  pasturing  hy  more  economical  use  of  all  kinds  of  avail- 
able feed.    He  told  me  Mr.  T.  3.  "Woodward,  of  the  Bureau  of  Dairy  Industry 
could  give  us  some  helpful  hints  for  splicing  out  our  winter  dairy  feed. 

And  Mr.  Woodward  was  ready  with  several  ideas  along  that  line.  Take 
straw,  for  example.     Straw  which  we  ordinarily  use  only  for  hedding  and  the 
like.     Straw  may  he  poor  feed  for  dairy  cattle,  Mr.  Woodward  says,  out  it 
is  a  lot  hetter  than  nothing  at  all.    Ordinarily  most  of  us  give  very  little 
attention  to  the  way  lye  stack  straw.    Mr.  Woodward  says  stack  it  carefully 
or  store  it  carefully  ujider  cover.     If  you  stack  it,  top  it  so  the  rain  will 
r-on  off  and  not  all  through  the  straw. 

Also  he  urges  that  those  who  face  a  shortage  of  winter  feed  might  well 
save  every  hit  of  corn  either  in  the  form  of  silage  or  as  dry  fodder.  T^Jhere 
farmers  have  only  straw  or  corn  fodder  or  corn  stover  for  feed,  Mr.  Woodward 
points  out  that  the  addition  of  turnips  to  the  ration  would  help  materially 
in  making  the  ration  more  succulent. 

Anyone  using  turnips  in  dairy  cattle  rations  hetter  hear  in  mind  to  feed 
the  turnips  after  milking  rather  than  just  hefore.    Where  turnips  are  fed 
shortly  hefore  milking,  there  is  no  question  hut  7/hat  the  turnip  taste  will 
ruin  the  m.ilk.  
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But  to  got  back  to  the  corn.    Most  of  us  may  have  a  "better  chance  salvage 
ing  something  from  the  dair.age  in  the  corn  field  iDy  the  drought.     If  we  expect 
to  use  it  for  silage,  we'll  have  to  cut  it  "before  it  is  too  dry,  hut  not  cut 
it  prematurely. 

That  "brings  up  the  question,  how  to  tell  when  to  cut.    Mr.  "'jToodward 
explains  that  you  can  test  that  out  for  yourself.    Just  take  a  representative 
SDjmple  of  the  corn  as  sta.nding  in  the  field.     Cut  it  into  half-inch  pieces. 
Then  weigh  out  twenty-five  pounds  of  that  chopped  sample,  and  sprea,d  it  out 
in  a  thin  layer  on  a  metal  roof  in  the  sun,  or  in  an  oven.     If  that  sample 
which  originally  weighed  25  pounds,  weighs  more  than  ten  pounds  after  thorough 
drying  it  is  too  dry  to  put  in  the  silo  vdthout  adding  water. 

If  you  don't  have  water  availa'ble,  cut  the  corn  for  fodder.    Corn  for 
fodder  may  "be  left  standing  longer  than  for  silage,  "but  should  "be  cut  before 
any  considera"ble  number  of  the  lower  blades  are  lost  through  drying  and 
blowing  off. 

When  you  cut,  cut  close  to  the  ground.    Place  in  shocks  and  as  soon  as 
dry  enough  put  in  stacks  or  ricks  or  store  under  cover.    The  edible  part  of 
corn  fodder,  Mr.  Woodward  reminds  us,  will  compare  favora.bly  with  timothy 
hay  in  feed  value. 

Those  are  the  two  main  things  we  caai  6.0.  to  supplement  short  pastm-es  in 
the  'oresent  emergency  as  outlined  by  these  two  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
experts.    First,  sow  small  grains  for  temporary  pastures  this  fall  and  next 
spring,  and  Second,  prepare  to  make  fullest  use  of  the  feeds  on  hand. 

— ooOeo — 


ABITQUITCE^/IEITT ;  You  have  just  listened  to  one  of  the  regular  Farm  Reporter  pro- 
grams broadcast  from  Station  .  as  a  part  of  our  plan  of  cooperation  with 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  in  presenting  topics  of  timely 
interest  and  importance  to  o-'or  farm  audience. 


;/  //  //. 
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YOIR  ?A5I.i  RZIPOHTER  AT  w^SHIITGTOlT. 
Cro-Qs  and  Soils  Interview  No.  50: 


T-iesday,  Au^'ust  25,  1930. 
That  IrTheat  Surolus. 


AMCUITCSEITT ;    Yollt  farm  reporter  at  TJashington  has  "been  looking  into  this 
wheat  sit'oation.    He  has  inquired  around  among  the  experts  of  the  Federal 
Farm  Board  and  the  United  States  Department  of  igriculture  as  to  why  some 
of  the  suggestions  made  for  talcing  care  of  the  Tvheat  surplus  haven't  heen 
adopted  Well,  Mr.  Reporter,  what  do  they  say?  
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As  you  know,  we  have  plenty  of  wheat.    More  than  a  plenty.  What 
are  we  going  to  do  with  it?    That's  the  question. 

Tliis  year,  on  account  of  the  drought  in  some  sections,  there  will 
be  more  wheat  used  for  feed  for  livestock  than  ever  before.    That  will  help 
cut  down  this  year's  surplus.    But  few  wiieat  growers  can  afford  to  grow 
wheat  regularly  as  a  feed  crop.    The  Farm  Board  and  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture are  still  urging  adjustment  of  acreage  and  production  as  the  chief 
remedy. 

But  Y/hat  about  some  of  these  other  things  which  have  been  proposed? 
Let's  take  a  handful  of  the  suggestions  v/hich  have  seemed  plausible  to  some. 

First,  it  has  been  proposed  that  the  Farm  Board  get  the  G-rain 
Stabilization  Corporation  to  buy  up  100  million  bushels  more  wheat. 

Second,  it  has  been  suggested  that  v/e  eat  more  wheat  here  at  home 
for  food. 


Third,  it  is  proposed  that  we  ship  our  surplus  to  the  starving  ajid 
underno-jjcished  people  of  C2iina  and  India. 

Fourth,  that  we  take  care  of  it  by  a  general  policy  of  dmping  on 
foreign  markets  at  the  e:^^pense  of  the  Treasury,  the  famers,  or  consumers. 

Fifth,  there  are  those  who  urge  that  nothing  be  done,  that  the 
surplus  be  allowed  to  ta^:e  care  of  itself. 

The  Farm  Board  has  taken  all  these  proposals  into  consideration.  Dr. 
Joseph  S,  Davis,  chief  economist  of  the  Federal  Farm  Board  explains  why  the 
Board  has  not  jmped  at  any  of  those  proposed  solutions, 

\T£X^  shouldn't  the  Board  get  the  Grain  Stabilization  Board  to  buy  up 
100  million  bushels  of  v;laeat? 


Dr.  Davis  admits  that  might  raise  prices  temporarily  for  famers  nw 
ready  to  sell.    But,  he  points  out,  that  plan  would  speed  up  the  movement  of 
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wheat  iron  the  fa-rms.    It  would  cut  down  our  e."srports  at  the  very  tine  of  the 
year  o"~ar  v.hcat  meets  the  least  competition  from  other  exporting  countries. 
It  would  increase  congestion  at  the  terminals. 

?-arthermore,  it  would  fail  to  pemanentl^/  raise  the  level  of  wheat 
prices.    All  that  wheat  would  have  to  he  sold  some  time.     It  would  he  hang- 
in-j^'  oYor  the  iicirket.    By  increasing  the  visible  supply,  it  might  evon  ;msh 
down  prices  in  v/orld  markets.    It  would  he  unfair  to  farmers  v/ho  have  already 
sold,  or  those  not  yet  ready  to  sell.    Taken  all  in  all,  Dr.  Davis  holds  that 
such     noYc  would  tend  to  make  things  worse  instead  of  better. 

IVoll,  then,  how  about  increasing  our  wheat  consumption?    It  is  a 
wall-laiown  fiict  that  our  people  don't  oat  as  much  wheat  as  they  did  boiore 
tha  war.    But  they  cat  more  of  such  other  things  as  vegetables,  and  dairy 
products,  DJLid.  uugar.    To  turn  back  from  our  more  varied  diet  to  the  old 
diet  v/ouldn>t  be  even  to  the  farmer's  interest.    To  do  that,  we  would  have 
to  push  the  eating  of  one  farm  product  in  competition  with  other  farm 
products.    And,  in  case  we  did,  the  difference  probably  v/ouldn't  do  much 
toward  causin^;  folks  to  eat  more  wheat.     vSome thing  miglit  be  done  along  the 
line  correcting  false  propaganda  against  white  bread,  but  that  Y/ouldn't 
be  a  dro;:  in  the  bucket  in  taking  care  of  the  wheat  surplus. 

'Tell  ii  we  can't  take  care  of  it  by  buying  it  off  the  market 
ter.Tporarily  or  by  eating  it  here  at  home,  hov/  about  making  extensive  ship- 
ment s  of  wheat  to  India  and  Giiina? 

The  trouble  with  that  scheme  for  India,  Mr.  Davis  points  out,  is  that 
it  would  be  just  a  case  of  "carrying  coals  to  !Tewcastle."    India  has  a  big 
wheat  crop  herself,     S-ie  is  an  exporter  of  T^heat.     Some  of  her  folks  a.re 
undernourished.    Tliat  is  on  account  of  low  buying  power  rather  than  shortage 
of  food  supplies.    You  can't  correct  a  condition  like  that  by  dumping  v^ieat 
into  the  country. 

Some  sections  of  d'lina  have  faced  fsuiiino  these  last  two  years.  B"o.t 
the  problem  is  not  so  much  a  shortage  of  v/heat,  as  it  is  getting  it  to  those 
hard-t3-reach  parts  of  China.    The  Anerican  Red  Cross  has  looked  into  tlie 
Chinese  famine  situation  and  fo^ond  it  impractical  and  inadvisable  to  try  to 
handle  it.    Other  agencies  have  been  able  to  do  very  little  at  very  hee.vy 
cost.    Sasteim  China  has  the  best  wheat  crop  in  years.     Supplies  for  the 
food-short  sections  of  diina  could  be  had  nearer  home  at  about  half  what 
it  wo-dld  cost  to  bn^r  T/heat  in  our  country  and  deliver  it. 

V«oll,  that  leaves  the  old  idea  of  shipping  our  surplus  to  European 
and  other  foreign  countries  and  taking  what  we  can  get  for  it.    That  is  v/hat 
is  called  d-omping.    That  plan  was  tied  up  with  the  qquaiization  fee  and  ex- 
port deb  en  tur  o . 

The  trouble  about  that.  Dr.  Davis  points  out,  is  that  the  other 
fellows  wouldn't  sit  still  and  let  us  dump  o'cir  wheat  on  them.    They  would 
put  up  tariff  walls  to  keep  out  our  wheat.     Several  countries  already  have 
anti-dmping  laws  to  protect  their  ovm  farmers.    If  we  threw  50  6r  100  million 
more  bushels  on  the  sensitive  world  wheat  market,  we  might  shove  world  prices 
down  further,  tmd  defeat  our  own  ends. 

Some  lollcs  say  "^.Jhy  bother?"  "Let  the  surplus  take  care  of  itself. 
Give  things  ti:ue,  and  they'll  settle  themselves." 
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Left  alone,  tha  surplus  \7 ill  settle  itself.    But  it  v/ill  first 
settle  a  lot  of  fajxis  and  famaers*    Ivlany  wheat  farmers  will  "be  forced 
out  of  business  at  a,  heavy  loss*    It  will  "be  a  long,  hard,  brutal  adjustment. 
That  is  the  sort  of  solution  the  Jam  Board  is  trying  to  avoid. 

Some  folhs  had  the  idea  that  the  sur-plus  '\7ould  settle  itself 
long  a.;o.    B'ut  it  just  hasn't  T/orked  that  way,    For  the  past  five  years, 
WQlve  "bjon  stackin:;  s'ojrplus  on  top  of  surplus.    Totals  have  risen  each  year. 
The  ano'jjit  of  wheat  carried  over  f  ron  year  to  5^ear,  including  stocks  on 
laras^  cind  in  countr^^  elevators,  and  at  teminal  elevators,  and  in  the  nills 
has  piled  up,    V/orld  cari^'ovcrs  reached  huge  proportions  ai'ter  the  hrjiiper 
QTO'p  of  1S38,    ITow,  even  after  last  ^■^Gar^s  moderate  crops  in  the  United 
States  c-nd  Australia,  ver;^'  short  cro^^s  in  Canada  and  Argentina,  and  19*^9 
world  crop  over  500  idillion  bushels  less  than  the  big  crop  of  1928,  this 
year's  carry-over  of  old  wheat  has  apparently  been  reduced  by  onlj'  around 
100  nillion  bushels.    The  surplus  wheat  production  has  not  taken  care  of 
itself  yet. 

Letting  the  wheat  surplus  talce  care  of  itself  means  two  things,  Hr. 
Davis  sa^^s»     It  riecvis  prices  so  low  that  large  quantities  of  wheat  are 
diverted  to  feed  Ufjes,  and  it  means  ruination  for  a  large  number  of  farmers. 

?or  those  reasons,  -and  because  the  other  proposed  plans  offer  little 
hope  of  relief,  the  Federal  Fa.nn  Board  continues  to  urge  adjustment  of 
acreage  and  prod^uction  to  fit  the  demand,    Tlie  Board  holds  to  the  good  old 
honest  trme-rv/orn  m,axim  that  "prevention  is  better  than  cure."     The  v/ay  to 
remedy  the  surplus  sit-ai^tion,  is  to  prevent  surpluses  piling  up  b^^^  wise 
adjustment  of  wheat  acreage  to  the  country's  needs. 

9ic    4; :(( ;^ 

ASniOUITC". '^171: ;  You  have  just  listened  to  a  discussion  of  the  different 
proposals  to  handle  the  wheat  surrjlus  problem.  This  report  was  one  of 
our  r.:;;j-lar  scries  from  your  fan  reporter  at  7'ashington,  and  was  presented 

by  Station   in  cooperation  with  the  United  States  Department  of 

Agriculture. 


NOT  FOR  PUBLICATION 


Speaking;  Time;    10  Minutes 

Poultry  Interview  No.  51:      BROODING  IN  BATTERIES 

ANNOUNC-SSNT :    Your  Farm  Reporter  at  Washington  has  "been  gathering  informa- 
tion on  "battery  brooders,    He»s  going  to  tell  us  to-day  what  he*s  found 
out,  from  his  friend  Mr.  A,  R.  Lee  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture.    So  at 
this  time  Station  presents  Your  Farm  Reporter..,. 

Battery  brooding,  as  you  know,  is  pretty  largely  tied  up  with 
commercial  poultry  farming  on  a  big  scale.    However,  battery  brooders  can 
be —  and  are —  used  on  ordinary  farms.    But  whether  you  can  make  use  of 
batterjies  -or  not,  they  represent  an  interesting  developnent  in  the  poultry 
industry.    And  as  such,  I  want  to  talk  about  them  today. 

Now,  real  comnercial  poultry  faming  in  this  country  dates  back 
to  1885,    That  was  the  year  that  artificial  brooders  were  first  used  in 
the  United  States,     Since  then  commercial  poultry  raising,  along  with  the 
rest  of  the  industry,  has  developed  tremendously.    They've  tried  out  all 
sorts  of  brooding  systems,  all  tending  to  increase  production.  These 
systems  included  the  hot- water-pipe  brooders,  and  the  more  modern  colony 
stove  brooders.    The  battery  system  is  very  recent.     It  has  been  widely 
used  only  in  the  last  2  or  3  years. 

You  might  be  interested  to  know  that  the  first  batterj'  brooders 
were  simply  wire-bottomed  shipping  boxes.    They  were  used  for  holding 
surplus  baby  chicks  -ontil  the  chicks  were  sold.    But  the  chicks  seemed  to 
get  along  so  well  in  these  boxes  that  someone  hit  upon  the  idea  of  arrang- 
ing brooding  equipment  in  batterj^  form. 

Along  about  the  same  time  it  was  discovered  that  chicks  could  be 
raised  indoors  successfully  for  several  weeks.    This  was  made  possible  by 
the  previous  discovery  of  vitamins,  and  the  fact  that  certain  vitamins  serve 
as  s"a.bstitutes  for  sunlights    Thus,  everything  was  set  for  the  development 
of  the  sky-scraper  brooders.    Chicks  fed  for  rapid  growth  were  siiccessfully 
raised  to  broiler  size  j.n  these  coops,  arranged  in  from  4  to  6  tiers. 

Nowadays  battery  brooders  are  also  being  used  for  raising  pullots. 
A  few  poultrymen  even  raise  their  pullets  to  maturity  in  the  battery  coops. 
This  is  true  especially  of  poultry  farms  where  contaminated  yards  havo 
Caused  heavy  losses.    Battery  brooders  are  very  helpful  in  this  respect. 
They  raise  pullets  free  from  worms  where  yards  around  the  brooder  houses 
are  infected  with  parasites.    Then  the  pullets  are  usually  removed  from 
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"batteries  after  they  are  well  feathered  and  no  longer  need  heat  —  and  put 
on  good,  clean  range. 

Recently,  as  a  sideline  of  the  baby-chick  business,  a  demand  has 
developed  for  older  chickens  which  no  longer  need  artificial  heat.  Batteries 
can  also  be  used  to  supply  this  demand. 

Some  of  these  batteries  are  indiYidi:ial  ones  with  several  compartments. 
Others  are  arranged  in  long  tiers.    Tliere  are  nmerous  types.     Some  ha.ve 
individual  heating  device So    Others  are  simply  kept  in  heated  rooms.  S'rom 
60  to  100  baby  chicks  are  put  into  each  compartment.    And  from  one-fourth 
to  one- third  of  the  chicks  can  be  raised  in  the  batteries  to  broiler  age. 
The  rem.ainder  are  usually  transferred  to  other  batteries,  or  else  put  on 
range.     Some  comercial  poultry  raisers  brood  several  thousand  broilers  in 
one  room,  at  the  same  timec 

Ordinary  metal  brooders  are  equipped  with  floors  of  half- inch-mesh 
hardware  cloth  or  wire,  which  pemits  the  droppings  to  go  through  to  a 
pan,  which  is  under  each  compartment.    Feeding  and  watering  troughs  are 
attached  to  the  front  of  each  coop.    Wires  and  openings  are  arranged  so 
that  chickens  can  get  at  the  food  and  water  easilyo    Batteries  are  usually 
man^of actured  comiriercially,  but  they  can  be  m.ade  at  home  and  some  poultrj'-- 
men  prefer  to  make  tlieir  own. 

Poultrj.^  rai:.^ers  who  use  batter]/  brooders  believe  that  this  system 
has  several  advantages  over  other  methods  of  brooding.     There  is  less 
disease — >less  space  is  necessary — loss  labor  is  required — and  they  can  be 
operated  throughout  the  year  regardless  of  weather  conditions.     They  also 
save  fuel.    And  it's  true  tha,t  rcm.arkable  results  are  being  obtained — 
espcciallj^  in  overcoming  the  usual  losses  from  parasites  and  diseases. 
Diseases  which  wo"ald  otherwise  spread  through  contaminated  soil  are  m.uch 
more  easily  controlled.    One  of  the  most  common  diseases  of  this  kind  is 
coccidiosis. 

Feeding,  of  course,  is  a  big  problem  in  battery  brooding,  Tlie 
chicks  get  only  the  feed  given  to  them..    They  have  no  chance  to  balance 
their  ration  with  the  green  feed,  m.inerals  and  insects  that  they  usually 
pick  up  Vifhen  out  on  range.     So  they  are  fed  all-mash  rations,  which  must 
include  minerals,  milk  and  some  substitute  for  green  feed,  such  as  a.lfa-lfa 
meal.    Cod-liver  oil  must  also  be  included  as  it  is  necessary  to  prevent 
leg  weakness  which  results  from  lack  of  stmlight  and  vitamin  D. 

Hash  is  kept  before  the  chicks  all  the  time.    B"at  Mr.  Lee  says  it  is 
not  advisable  to  feed  more  than  14  hours  a  day.    There's  danger  of  the  chicks 
eating  too  much  and  growing  too  rapidly.     Some  po-ijltr^onen  have  tried  keer)ing 
the  room  lighted  all  night,  with  feed  before  the  chicks.    The  Department  of 
Agricult-are  doesn't  recommend  this  method,  however. 

All  in  all,  battery  brooding  reouires  the  most  careful  attention  to 
det  ails.     It  does  not  eliminate  all  the  difficulties  encountered  in 
brooding  chicks  in  winter.    For  instance,  there's  frequently  trouble  with 
cannibalism..    One  group  of  chicks  may  develop  this  trouble  while  others 
on  the  saiac  feed  m.ay  not.     So  the  exact  cause  is  not  known,  and  the  cure  is 
still  debatable, 
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05iere's  also  a  form  of  leg  defomity  which,  sometimes  occurs, — 
and  v/hich  is  not  prevented  by  feeding  cod-liver  oil«    Recent  experiments 
indicate  that  this  may  he  due  to  some  vitamin  deficiency  in  the  ration. 
The  necessary  vitamin  seems  to  he  contained  in  green  feed  and  sour  milk, 
although  this  hasn't  heen  proved  definitely,, 

Naturally,  a  high  degree  of  cleanliness  and  sanitation  is  nocossaiy 
at  all  timoso    Dropping  pans  must  he  cleaned  daily  and  the  batteries  kept 
disinfected,    leed  and  water  troughs  must  he  kept  clean.    C-ood  ventilation, 
without  draftsj  must  he  providsdo    The  h"umidity  in  the  room  as  well  as  the 
temperature  has  to  he  regulated  tooo 

Now,  there  is  no  Department  of  Agriculture  bulletin  on  battery 
brooding  alone.    However,  there  is  an  excellent  general  publication  caJled 
"Incubation  and  Brooding  of  Chickens,"    If  you  would  like  to  have  a  coxoy  write 
for  S'an'ners'  Bulletin  No.  1538-F. 

ANNOUITCaiMT:    Your  Fam  Reporter  at  Yfashington  has  just  reported  his 
interview  with  Mr,  A.  R.  Lee  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  on  brooding 
poultry  in  battery  brooders.     Send  your  requests  for  that  bulletin  to 

Station   or  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture  in  Washington.     It  is 

called  "Incubation  and  Brooding  of  Chickens,"  a.nd  the  number  is  Farmers' 
Bulletin  No.  1538~J'. 
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ITo»  15:         Fnat  Pru.it  and  Ve^-e table  Co-oids  Have  Done  and 

The  Outlook:  for  the  Future. 

AMTOUl'TOJiiEITT;     Station  ,  the  Federal  Fam  Board,  and  the  United 

States  Department  of  Agriculture  are  presenting  the  2:)ossi'bilities  of 
farmers*  cooperative  marketing  associations.     Those  who  follow  your  farm 
reporter  at  Washington  in  these  Thursday  talks,  have  heard  what  cotton, 
tobacco,  grain,  and  dairy  co-ops  have  done.    Now  we  will  hear  what  the  co- 
op specialists  of  the  Federal  Farm  Board  say  the  fruit  and  vegeta.bles 
co-ops  have  done,  and  the  outlook  for  the  future. 

Fruit  and  vegetable  co-ops  seem  to  be  learning  to  co-operate. 

Mr.  Gardner  tells  me  definite  progress  ha^s  been  made  in  some 

sections  toward  bringing  together  competing  co-ops.    Mr.  K.  B. 

C-ardner,  is  in  charge  of  the  fruit  and  vegetables  section  of  the  co- 
op division  of  the  Federal  Fan-n  Board.  

He  sees  a  big  o;pportunity  for  farmers'  associa/cions  which  handle 
different  kinds  of  stuff  moving  through  the  same  trade  outlets.    By  Joint 
use  of  the  same  sales  agency,  he  points  out,  a  lot  of  unjustifiable  wa,ste 
Can  De  ellmine.ted.    In  fact,  in  several  cases  a  joint  sales  agency 
arrangement  for  two  or  more  co-ops  has  worked  first-rate. 

But  that's  getting  ahead  of  the  story.    Let  me  first  tell  you  what 
Mr.  Gardner  says  about  the  other  very  definite,  worth-while  accom.pli sl-uments 
of  the  individual  fruit  or  vegetable  co-ops. 

As  he  reminds  us,  fruits  and  vegetables  are  perishables,    v/hen  they 
are  ready  for  market,  they  must  be  m.ovcd  promptly,  if  they  are  over  going 
to  mariiet  at  all.    That  m.eans  the  co-op  must  handle  them  in  an  efficient  v/ay, 
Dut  usually  under  high  ^oressure. 

Mr.  C-ardner  says  the  co-op  organizations  early  found  that  unless 
they  had  a  uniformly  graded  product,  their  selling  plans  fell  by  the  waj^ 
side.    That  meant  that  highly  efficient  methods  of  grading  and  packing  had 
to  oe  adoiDted.     Such  methods  are  nov/  an  integral  pa^rt  of  the  successful 
fruit  and  vegetable  association. 

For  example,  tlie  apple  organizations  of  the  Pacific  NorthT/est  have 
developed  high  stajidards  for  grading,  and  sizing,  and  packing  their  apples. 
The  California  Fruit  Exchange  has  become  noted  for  the  quality-  of  its 
products  packed  binder  its  well-.aiown  brands. 
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3-J-ilding  up  a  h.±c:h.  morale  among  the  memlDers  of  the  a.ssociation 
which  results  in  pacMng  fruits  and  vegetables  in  the  hest  manner  -possiole, 
has  hsen  .I'lade  easier  in  most  organizations  "by  the  Y/ork  of  a  well-enuipped 
field  3jid  inspection  service.     In  the  case  of  some  conmodities,  depa.rt- 
ments  of  tha,t  t.^^pe  have  oeen  aided  or  sup-olanted  "by  Federal  and  State 
inspection  services.     Successful  managements  realize  that  in  any  event  only 
products  packed  in  the  "oest  marnier  get  the  best  prices  on  the  market. 
Poorl^'-~propared  or  off-quality  stuff  moves  to  market  at  a  discount. 

Frojper  preparation  of  the  stuff  for  market  is  only  one  of  the 
accompli sh'nonts  of  the  successful  fruit  and  vegetable  co-ops.    Mr»  C-ardner 
declr.res  that  the  real  business  of  the  co-op  is  to  sell  the  products  of 
its  members  to  the  best  advantage. 

'The  California  J'ruit  C-rowers'  Exchange,  which  controls  about  75 
per  cent  of  the  citru.s  fruht  in  California,  he  says,  is  an  outstanding 
example  of  a  series  organiza-tion  in  the  perishable  field.    That  organiza,tion, 
which  markets  the  fruit  of  over  eleven  thousand  grower  members,  maintains 
salaried  sales  representative  in  all  the  auction  and  principal  private 
sales  m/skets  of  the  United  States  and  Cana^da. 

Reports  of  the  various  sales  a.gents  are  brought  together  in  the 
Los  ingeles  office  and  market  conditions  s"tiramarized  for  the  United  States 
and  Canada,  so  that  carlo t  movements  and  distribution  of  the  fruit 
controlled  by  that  organization  is  carried  out  in  an  orderly  and  efficient 
way.    From  the  record  of  sales  in  the  various  markets,  the  management  is 
able  to  tell  where  the  associa.tion' s  products  can  best  be  sold  and  at 
what  price  they  should  move. 

A  nmber  of  the  more  important  fr-oit  associations  have  also  opened 
up  outlots  in  foreign  coujitries.    The  apple  associations  of  the  northwest 
are  moving  quite  a  vol-umc  into  E^orope,  and  are  also  opening  up  new  marLcots 
in  South  America. 

In  that  connection,  Mr,  G-ardner  points  out  that  q-jx  loading  co-ops 
have  fo'ond  that,  generally  spOc?k:ing,  thoy  must  protect  their  foreign 
custom.3rs  and  ship  about  the  sam.e  jproportion  of  the  crop  abroad  whether 
that  crop  is  big  or  little.     Instead  of  selling  all  the  crop  here  at  home  in 
years  of  short  crops,  and  then  expecting  to  d-ump  the  surplus  abroad  in  years 
of  big  crops,  the  leading  orga,nizations  have  found  it  pays  best  to 
create  steady  customers  in  foreign  markets  by  sending  a  proportionate  share 
to  them  regardless  of  tiie  size  of  the  crop. 

Erait  and  vegetable  co-ops  have  also  entered  into  processing  of 
perishables.    The  cold-packing  of  fruit  in  the  Pacific  l!Jorthwest  is  an 
outstanding  accomplishment  along  that  line.    The  Eruit  G-rowers  Union  of 
Y/isconsin  has  engaged  in  the  cold  packing  of  red  sour  cherries  and  has  now 
joined  hands  with  the  red  sour  cherry  growers  of  northern  Michigan  in 
handling  part  of  their  crop  this  way. 

As  Mr.  Gardner  suggests,  however,  processing  is  generall^^  a  highly 
technical  matter.    Before  rushing  into  the  processing  business,  growers' 
associations  should  get  all  -possible  information  to  be  had  from  State  and 
Federal  de-oartments. 
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jut,  with  that  caution,  ho  points  out  that  the  devolopmont  of  ouick- 
freozing  luethods  ho.s  opened  up  a  very  promising  field  for  the  handling  of 
perishables.    At  this  time,  the  surface  has  only  been  scratched.    Ho  expects 
that  the  next  few  years  will  bring  some  highly  important  changes  in  the 
marketing  of  fruit  and  vegetable  products. 

In  man^''  farm  communities,  production  credit  plays  an  important  pa.rt. 
In  some  of  these  communities,  therefore,  the  important  growers'  organiza- 
tions operate  in  conjunction  with  an  agricultural  credit  corporation.  Unless 
the  co~op  can  render  production  credit  service  to  its  members,  its  activity 
is  often  very  severely  restricted. 

The  extension  of  credit  to  members  calls  not  only  for  careful  action 
by  the  :::anagement ,  but  goes  back  of  ithat  to  the  careful  selection  of 
members  to  begin  with, 

The  accomplishments  of  existing  associations  along  all  these  lines 
we  have  mentioned  have  been  such  as  to  point  the  way  to  the  successful 
oper;.\tion  of  newer  associations »    The  outstanding  need  in  the  fruit  and 
vegetable  field,  Mr.  G-p.rdner  insists,  is  a  higher  degree  of  cooperation. 
Growers  of  goho  comriiodities  are  already  highly  organized.    About  55  per  cent 
of  the  citrus  fruit  grown  in  this  co"untry  is  now  handled  by  growers'  co-ops. 
About  90  -per  cent  of  the  Snglidh  walnuts  in  California  are  handled  by  one 
organization.    On  the  other  hojid,   some  of  the  vegetable  products  are  hardly 
roproGontcd  in  the  cooperative  line-up. 

As  ho  sees  it,  the  Joint  use  of  a  single  sales  agency  by  a  nunber  of 
vegetable  or  fruit  growers  associations  the  products  of  which  pass  through 
the  hands  of  the  same  dealers  offers  a  big  opportunity.    Certain  citrus  and 
dociduouc  fruit  growers  furnish  a  successful  example  of  joint  use  of  the  some 
sales  force.    A  salesmen  with  a  line  of  vegetables  would  be  better  able 
to  keep  in  close  touch  with  customers  to  the  mutual  advantage  of  the  growers 
of  the  various  commodities. 

Cornp.etition  between  a  number. of  cooperative  associations  handling 
the  same  comTiodity  or  commodities  sold  to  the  same  members  of  the  trade, 
Mr,  Gardner  declares,  is  not  only  an  instance  of  the  failure  to  cooperate, 
but,  even  more,  it  constitutes  an  unjustifiable  waste, 

AMOiriTCZi.:i]I:TT!    You  have  just  listened  to  the  thirteenth  of  a  series  of 
sixteen  discussions  of  the  possibilities  of  cooperative  marketing 

specialists  of  the  federal  Fam  Board,     Station  presents  these 

possibilities  in  cooperation  with  the  Farm  Board  and  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture. 
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FABM  REPORTER  AT  WASHHIGTOIT 

ITOT  FOR  PU3LICATI01T  !   

SHBAZIITC-  TBfE:  10  Minutes. 

Dairy  Interview  ITo  .  50:     WHAT'S  3ACK  OF  TH5  PRICE  OF  BUTTER? 

MITOUlTCBLfflITT;  miat  do  you  mean  when  you  say,  "^lat^s  the  price  of  Gutter  today?" 
rniat  ma-^es  the  price  of  hutter?  and  how?    Eow  do  market  news  services  serve  the 
^f-'^J '^J''^^''^'^  0^         farm?    ]:hese  are  some  of  the  questions  Your  Farm  Reporter 
at  Washington  is  going  to  discuss  today.    He  brings  you  at  this  time  the  results 
of  his  interview  with  specialists  of  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics.  Here 
ae  is,  readi^  to  report... 

laie  price  of  butter  has  a  history.    Some  of  it  goes  back  many  years,  some 
Of  ^it  IS  recent.    Our  present  system  is  the  result  of  evolution—  of  experiment 
ana  revision.    We  Lrdght  say  it  was  built  up  by  the  trial  and  error  method, 
pretty  largely. 

You  ask,  "miat  is  the  price  of  butter  today?"    krA  doubtless  you  donH 
mean  exactly  the  same  thing  that  you  would  have  meant  even  10,  15  years  ago. 
Ihe  particular  thing  most  of  us  have  in  mind  is  the  price  on  the  certain  market 
that  our  creame^niian  sencShis  butter  to*.    We  laiow  that  if  batter  declines  1 
cent  a  pouP-d  at  ilew  York,  we  will  receive  approximately  1  cent  less  for  the 
Dutter  from  o-or  territory  providing  our  butter  goes  to  ITew  York. 

Nowadays  the  price  on  which  many  creameries  sell  their  butter  is  usually 
based  eitner  on  the  Chicago  or  the  Hew  York  price.    Among  our  big  dairy  states, 
the  common  base  in  Minnesota  and  Iowa  is         York  "extras"—  extras  being  the 
trade  name  for  92-scorQ  butter.    In  Wisconsin  it  is  Chicago  extras.    And  so, 
wnen  a  butter  buyer  goes  out  and  bargains  for  the  output  of  a  certain  creamery, 
he  bargains  on  this  basis.    Ordinarily  he'll  offer,  say  1>2  cent  over  or  under 
the  price  of  "extras",  depending  on  quality. 

^  But,  for  many  years-—  and  not  so  long  ago  that  most  of  you  can't  remember 
It-  -  tne  prevailing  quotation  on  nearly  all  our  butter  came  from  Elgin,  111. 
up  to  less  than  15  years  ago,  what  most  dairjonen  referred  to  when  thoy  asked 
they  aslced  the  price  of  blatter,  was  this  Elgin  quotation. 

^        There  are  thre^  ways  by  which  butter  quotations  are  established.    One  way 
IS  to  base  quotations  on  actual  sales;  that  is,  sales  on  what  is  known  as  the 

spot  call    of  a  produce  exchange,  plus  actual  sales  on  the  street.    This  is  the 
most  common  method  today.    And  generally  speaking,  this  is  the  way  prices  are 
established  m  Hew  York  and  Chicago. 


But  the  tiinG  came  when  the  voltLTiie  marketed  at  Elgin 
was  an  almost  insignificant  part  of  the  coiantry^s  total  production.    And  still, 

i  _       the  Elgin  call-hoard  continued  to  set  the  price  for  most  of  the  country/.  You 
can  see  that  this  situation  had  serious  disadvantages.    Among  the  principal  of 
which  was  thu^t  these  quotati'ons  were  based  on  the  small  offerings  of  a  few 

*  dealers  or  manufacturers  and  the  "bids  on  and  sales  of  small  quantities.  The 

call  hoard  was  not  primarily  a  place  to  SELL  "butter — '  it  was  a  place  to  estab- 
lish a  price  at  which  butter  could  be  sold.     It  was  thus  thrown  open  to  criti- 
cism, and  even  suspicion.    This  was  especially  true  during  the  later  years  of 
the  board,  Y/hen  other  butter  markets  far  overshadowed  the  Elgin  market  in 
volune  handled.    Aiid  this  was  the  situation  that  finally  led  the  government  to 
ask  that  the  cixl-board  be  closed.  ; 

'  i 

Today,  most  quotations  are  established  by  reporting  agencies.  These 
agencies  base  their  quotations  on  the  actrual  sales  made  EVERY  DA.Y  on  the  spot 
call  of  the  exchange,  AlTD  on  the  sales  made  by  dealers  AETER  the  close  of  the 
market . 

The  "spot  call"  itself  is  merely  a  meeting  in  a  large  room  of  a  produce 
exchange,  which  affords  dealers  an  opportunity  to  offer  butter  for  sale  and 
b-u^^ers  an  opportunity  to  bid.     If  there  a.re  no  actual  sales  the  market  reporter 
considers  the  bids  and  offers  made.  Thsn  he  tcJkes  into  account  the  actual  trad- 
ing which  may  take  place  AETER  the  call. 

On  the  ITew  York  market  two  different  agencies  issue  market  reports.  One 
is  a  commercial  market  news  agency.    The  other  is  the  Bureau  of  Agricoltural 
Economics  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture.    As  a  general  rule  the  quota- 
tions made  by  these  agencies  are  alike        which  may  be  considered  a  fadr  test 

of  the  accuracy  and  r el lability  of  the  present  system  in  that  market. 

It  should  be  said  that  the  Hew  York  Exchange  has  also  a  committee  price, 
released  early  in  the  morning,  immediately  following  the  close  of  the  "call" 
at  10  o'clock.     This  committee  price  is  based  entirely  upon  the  sales  during 
the  "spot  call",  and  so  far  has  not  had  any  particular  use  outside  of  the 
market  proper. 

Then  comes  the  commercial  agency  quotation  8.t  12  o'clock.    And  at  3  o'clock 
the  government  quotation  is  published,  after  all  sales  for  the  day  are  concluded. 
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^9  reporting  system,  of  course,  is  not  new  on  the  New  York  market.  The 
itew  York  quotation  was  "being  followed  almost  exclusively  in  Minnesota  at  the 
time  the  Elgin  quotation:  was  governing  prices  in  most  other  states.    You  might 
"be  interested  to  know  llOw  the  system  started.    Along  in  the  1850 *s,  individual 
dealers  on  the  New  York  market  were  accustomed  to  issuing  their  own  quotations. 
Then  the  printer  who  printed  these  varioj;^^?  reports  for  them,  had  an  idea.  He 
conceived  the  plan  of  getting  out  a  SDIGL^S  report  which  all  dealersc  oculd  use. 
He  printed  his  first  quotation  1sil858^  and  the  organization  which  he  founded 
is  still  the  leading  commercial  reporting  agency  on  the  New  York  market. 

Now,  the  question  i^,  how  does  the  individual  dairyman  "benefit  by  follow- 
ing the  market  through  these  reports.    Well,  in  the  first  place,  SOMEBODY  has- 
te watch  the  markets — -  else  they*d  go  to  pieces  in  no  time.    And  then,  the 
farmer  who  does  follow  the  markets  gains  an  insight  into  the  factors  which  make 
prices.    This  in  itself  might  he  sufficient  reason,  if  there  were  no  others. 
He  finds  that  price  changes  are  due  to  certain  conditions.    He  is  "better  a"ble 
to  understand  the  reasons  for  the  "behaviour  of  markets.    At  least  he  knows  WHY 

prices  are  low  if  there's  any  consolation  in  that.    He  keeps  track  of  what 

is  going  on  and  he's  well  iisformed  up  to  the  minute. 

The  actual  price  you  receive  for  your  "butterfat,  of  course,  varies  directly 

with  the  price  that  manufactured  "butter  "brings  on  the  central  market  where  it 

is  sold  on  a  quality  "basis. 

Minnesota,  Iowa, and  Wisconsin  are  known  as  the  three  principal  .^ITALITY 
"butter  states.    And  farmers  in  these  states  are  receiving  from  3  to  10  cents 
a"bove  the  price  which  farmers  are  getting  in  other  sections,  where  high  quality 
is  not  so  prominent. 

Now,  I  want  to  tell  you  "briefly  about  the  market  reporting  services  which 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  offers  free  for  your  benefit.    You  can  get  not 
only  a  daily  service —  but  a  weekly  service — or  a  monthly  service.    All  you 
have  to  do  is  write  to  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  and  ask  to  be 
placed  on  the  mailing  list  for  the  type  of  service  you  want.    The  reports  will 
be  mailed  to  you  free  of  charge. 

I  guess  I^d  better  tell  you,  also,  where  I  got  my  information   Because 

X  know  that  YOU  know  I'm  no  economist  myself,    I*m  indebted  for  it  to  Mr.  L.  M. 
Ikvis,  who  is  in  charge  of  the  market  news  service  on  dairy  products;  and  Mr. 
W.  J.  "Venske,  associate  of  Mr.  Davis  in  the  Division  of  Dairy  and  Poultry 
Products. 

If  you'd  like  further  information  along  these  lines  I  suggest  that  you 
write  to  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  in  Washington. 

ANNOUNCEI^NT:  Your  Farm  Reporter  has  just  brought  you  his  weekly  report  on 
dairying,    He'll  be  back  again  at  this  time  Monday  with  a  10-minute  report  to 
livestock  farmers.    Meanwhile,  if  you'd  like  to  receive  one  of  the  government 
market  news  services  on  dairy  products,  write  to  Station       or  direct  to  the 
Bureau  of  Agricultioral  Economics,  Department  of  Agriculture,  in  Washington. 
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